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THE BLOCKADE OF THE ABYSSI- 


NIAN PORTS BY THE EGYPTIAN 


GOVERNMENT. 


In our last number we printed a complaint 
which we had received from MENELEK 
King of SHoa, that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had blockaded all the ports of 
Southern Abyssinia, thus shutting out the 
king and his people from all communication 
with the civilised world. To-day we print 
another complaint on the same subject, 
contained in a letter from King Jonn of 
ABYssINIA to Messrs. Henry 8S. King and 
Co., of Cornhill. 

By the courtesy of these gentlemen we 
are enabled to re-print not only the English 
translation, but also a fac-simile of King 
John’s Amharic letter. 


“From his Majesty Yohanis, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia, to Samuel King and Com- 
pany, Consul of Yohanis, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia. ° 


“ My beloved friends,—By the grace of God | 


I and all my people are well, salute you. I 


have not sent handsome presents to you or a | 


single line of letter, because the way is shut. 
General Kirkham I sent him with many letters 
to you and to Her Majesty, but they poisoned 
him at Musowha; for this reason I could not 
send letters to you and to Her Majesty. 

“They have also shut the way to Musowha, 
that English merchants may not come to my 
country, and that I may not buy guns, powder, 
and caps, and many other things. We used 
to take also a Bishop from Egypt always, but 
after the war they won’t allow me to take. 
All this wrong things done to me I have 
written to Her Majesty, and kindly report all 
these words in England for my sake.” 


It will be seen that Massowah, the chief 
port of Abyssinia, is still in the hands of 
the Egyptians, and they do not allow the 
transit of either goods or missionaries into 
Abyssinia. 

By late advices we learn that Colonel 
Gordon is at Massowah, empowered by the 
Khedive to treat with King John. Another 
report states that ‘‘the Khedive has asked 
the Turkish Government to send troops to 
Massowah as a threat against the Abyssi- 
nian army, and that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has promised its assistance.” The 
same authority— vide Daily News, September 
24—informs us that ‘‘ the Abyssinians insist 
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upon the possession of Massowah as a con- 
dition of peace’; and that with Massowah 
in possession of the Abyssinian forces the 
Soudan will be practically lost to the 
Egyptian Government.” 

Colonel Gordon has lately been doing 
important work by putting down the slave- 
trade in the Soudan. This has, however, 
been accomplished by force of arms, and 
the question would arise, How long will this 
state of things survive should anything 
occur to remove Colonel Gordon from his 
position as virtual ruler of the Soudan? 
Would not theslave-trade again raise its 
hydra head in those regions; and would it 
not be better for the cause of humanity if 
that country were to pass under Abyssinian 
rule? It must be borne in mind that King 
John, with all his faults, is a Christian 
prince, and that the laws of Abyssinia do 
not permit the existence of the slave.trade. 

We would refer our readers to the Memo- 
rial addressed by the Anti-Slavery Society 
to Lord Salisbury on the 10th of July last, 


a copy of which was printed in the August 


Reporter, To that Memorial the Society 
has received the following reply :— 
“ Foreign Office, September 29, 1879. 

“Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th inst., in which you refer to 
a letter addressed to this Department on the 
10th of July last—your former letter relating 
to complaints on the part of King Menelek of 
Shoa, that the Egyptian Government had 
closed the roads leading to his kingdom, and 
would not permit the entry of arms, ammunition, 
or merchandise destined for his people, and the 
latter containing similar complaints on the part 
of King John of Abyssinia as regards his king- 
dom and people. 

“T am, in reply, to request that you will 
state to the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society that negotiations 
are at present going on between King Jchn of 
Abyssinia and the Egyptian Government with 
the view to arrive at an arrangement satisfactory 
to both parties in regard to the trade to be 
carried on between Abyssinia and the outer 
world. Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt has been authorised to address 
a communication to King John, tendering the 
good offices of Her Majesty’s Government with 
a view to a settlement of his differences with 
Egypt, and Lord Salisbury is not without hope 
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that the negotiations now pending may result 
satisfactorily. “T am, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
“ JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
“The Secretary to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society.” 

We trust that the late interviews between 
M. Waddington and our present Foreign 
Minister will not be without some practical 
results, and that the opening of the Abyssi- 
nian ports will be the policy adopted by 
Colonel Gordon in his negotiations with 


King John on behalf of the Khedive. We | 


fully believe that any step short of that will 
fail to produce a permanent or satisfactory 
peace. 

In connection with this subject and its 
bearing upon the slave-trade we reprint a 
very interesting letter from our friend, the 
Rev. J. P. Farler, now on his way to rejoin 
Bishop Steere’s Mission in East Africa :— 


EGYPT AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—I was told in Jeddah last week that 
Colonel Gordon had either resigned or had 
been dismissed from the post of Governor- 
General of the Soudan. 

I sincerely trust that the European Powers 
will not allow Colonel Gordon’s work to be thus 
destroyed, but that they will insist upon an 
Englishman being sent to replace him. 

We have a party of Khartoum slave-dealers 
with us, passengers bound for Aden, and they 
told us with great delight that Gordon Pasha 
had been dismissed, and that Hassan Pasha 
will succeed him, 

Tf this be true, the vast territory of Soudan, 
into which Colonel Gordon has, with immense, 
labour, introduced good government, and kept 
a tight hand on the slave-trade, will at once re- 
lapse into anarchy. The slave trade, will revive, 
and all Colonel Gordon’s work will be effaced. 

King John, of Abyssinia, openly expresses 
his determination to recover possession of all 
Abyssinian territory now in the hands of the 
Egyptians, if Colonel Gordon, for whom he 
has a great respect should resign. 

The Abyssinian army is in magnificent con- 
dition, well supplied with rifles, including 
30,000 Remingtons taken from the Egyptians 
in the last war. At Adowa, King John’s capi- 
tal, there is a powder and acartridge manufac- 
tory, in which good cartridges are made for two 
dollars per hundred. 
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It is incredible that the European powers 
should allow a great country like Abyssinia to 
be perpetually blockaded by such a Govern- 
ment as the Egyptian. On May 19, 1877, Mr. 
Vivian, the English Consul-General for Egypt, 
wrote to Lord Derby that, “‘ The Khedive has 
promised me to consult Colonel Gordon by 
telegraph upon the propriety of now removing 
all restrictions upon free communication and 
the passage of foreigners into Abyssinia.” Ifa 
decree was ever issued to this effect, it certainly 
was never acted upon; for an English gentle- 
man was not allowed to enter Abyssinia three 
weeks ago, and was turned back at Cassala, 
although his passports were quite en régle. By 
what law of nations, or by what right, does 
Egypt dare to establish this blockade round 
another country ? 

I believe that if Egypt were forced to cede 
a port to Abyssinia, and to remove the blockade, 
King John would be satisfied, and a war, which 
Egypt is in no position to maintain, would be 
avoided. Unfortunately, we have no Consul 
either in Abyssinia or in any of the African 
sea-ports. 

Yesterday I was at Hodeida, an Arabian 
town with a population of 25,000. About five 


_ o'clock p.m. a fire broke out in the northern 


suburb, and in afew hours the greater part 
of the town was in flames. Fifteen hundred 
houses must have been burnt, and 10,000 
people rendered homeless. Very little effort was 
made by the Turkish authorities to stop the 
flames, although it might easily have been done 
by pulling down a few houses, and the natives 
would not use sea-water, believing that it 
increases the fire, while no fresh water was 
obtainable. At one time we thought the wind 
was changing, and that the slave barracoons, 
in which were 600 unfortunate wretches just 
brought across from Massowah, would be burnt. 

The Turks have a very ingenious plan for the 
suppression of the slave-trade aud at the same 
time filling their own pockets, When the bar- 
racoons are well filled, the Governor issues a 
proclamation that the Sultan insists upon the 
Treaty for the Suppression of the Slave-Trade 
being fulfilled. All the slaves are then seized 
by the Government officials and sent off to some 
place, frequently Constantinople, where slaves 
are valuable; the slaves are sold, and the pro- 
ceeds are retained by the vendors; the slave- 
trade in Hodeida then resumes its usual course 
until the next proclamation is issued. 

In the Hodeida slave-market, the day before 
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yesterday, a white Georgian woman was pub, 
licly sold for 2,000 dols, and every day there is 
a slave auction for the raw slaves—Galla, 
Abyssinian, and others, who are chiefly ex- 
ported from Massowah and Souakin. If the 
desire of the Abyssinians were granted, and 
Massowah ceded to them, it would at once cease 
to be the great place for the exportation of 
slaves; but the new Khedive is reported to be 
a thorough fanatic, and it is hopeless expecting 
that he will give up any port to a Christian 
nation unless he is forced to do it. 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. P. FARLER, 

Chaplain to Bishop Steere. 

Steamship “ Arcot,” in the Red Sea, Sept. 3. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 


Tue important information from Egypt 
announcing the retirement of Colonel 
Gordon from the  proconsular govern- 
ment he has so energetically wielded 
in the Soudan and on the Eguatorial 
Nile, cannot but awaken a deep feeling of 
solicitude among all who have at heart the 
-suppression of the slave-trade and the 

-extension of the blessings of a Christian 
civilisation to Africa. This Society has long 
felt that, while the Turkish flag is still per- 
mitted to cover the slave-trade in the Red 
Sea and elsewhere, and while slavery is a 
legal institution in Egypt itself, Colonel 
-Gordon bas occupied a false position as the 
representative of Egypt; that his high cha- 
racter was a necessary factor for the reali- 
gation of those dreams of extended empire 
in which the late ruler indulged; and that, 
sooner or later, he would feel the unreality 
of the policy he was engaged to carry out. 
It is, however, earnestly to be desired that 
the cession of ports to Abyssinia, as named 
by your correspondent, may be effected by 
-Colonel Gordon and supported by the British 
-Government. It is a measure which the 
_ Society has long advocated as likely to 
- prove a powerful agent in diminishing the 
slave-trade. 

Whilst receiving from the Times corre- 
spondent such ample details on this question 
as are now republished from their paper of 
the 2nd October, we are yet glad to learn on 
the best authority that no official confirma. 
tion of Colonel Gordon’s retirement has been 
received at head-quarters. We hope there- 
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fore that this able and energetic ruler will 
not leave the government of the province 
he has so wisely administered until he has 
secured a lasting peace between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, on the basis of one or more free 
ports for the latter country, and the exten- 
sion of the rule of King John over those 
parts of the Soudan in which the slave- 
hunter has hitherto carried on his nefarious 
trade, with the connivance of Egypt if not 
under her absolute protection. 
(From the Times, October 2, 1879.) 

The announcement that Colonel Gordon, 
the Governor-General of the Soudan, the 
suppressor of the slave-trade, and the civil- 
iser of Central Africa, is about to resign his 
charge will be received with very lively 
feelings of regret by Englishmen of all 
shades of political opinion. We have un- 
dergone much disenchantment of late in 
regard to the government of Egypt; but if 
there was one trait of the policy of the late 
Khedive which redeemed it from condem- 
nation and gave it a certain nobility, it was 
undoubtedly the firm support which he gave 
to Colonel Gordon in his efforts to suppress 
the slave-trade and to introduce civilisation 
and orderly government into the waste places 
of Central Africa. The achievements of 
Colonel Gordon are well known, and have 
been fully appreciated by his countrymen. 
He found nothing but anarchy and oppres- 
sion in the district committed to his charge, 
and he never rested until he had rooted out 
the slave-trade, pacified the warring tribes, 
established tranquillity in the country, and 
laid at least the foundation of just and 
orderly government. This result was 
brought about, not by violence, nur by the 
high-handed dealing which too often ac- 
companies the contest between higher and 
lower forms of civilisation, but by justice, 
by conciliation, by a rare power of winning 
the respect of barbarous races, and by the 
force of a character which has never failed 
to gain the love and allegiance of alien races 
wherever it has been brought in contact 
with them. To the ambitious designs of 
the late Khedive, which aimed at establish- 
ing a great empire in Eastern Africa, 
Colonel Gordon gave little countenance or 
support. Tis first task was to compose a 
difficulty with Abyssinia which had arisen 
out of Egyptian aggression, and that done 
he set himself singly and manfully to the 
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government and organisation of the wild 
provinces committed to his charge. In this 
task he received cordial encouragement 
from Ismail Pasha, who, with all his faults, 
knew a good man when he saw him, and 
never wavered in his trust of the chivalrous 
and devoted Gordon. What may be the 
motives which have now induced Colonel 
Gordon to resign his post we cannot at pre- 
sent determine. They cannot be connected 
with the existing difficulties with Abys- 
sinia, for the Colonel is on excellent terms 
with King John, who has a sincere respect 
for him, and it is announced that he will 
not retire until the Abyssinian difficulty is 
settled. The present Khedive cannot be 
unaware of the services which Gordon 
Pasha has rendered to Egypt; but he is 
known to be a devout Mussulman, and may, 
therefore, be less determined than his father 
was to fulfil his engagements in regard to 
the slave-trade, and to make such conces. 
sions as a liberal policy might require to a 
Christian State like Abyssinia. In any 
case, Colonel Gordon’s resignation is a 
grievous blow to the cause of civilisation 
and humanity in Equatorial Africa. None 
can do his work as well as himself, and it 
is more than doubtful whether any one can 
be found who will even prevent its being 
undone. A great personal influence will 
be withdrawn, and it is personal influence 
alone, and that of a rare and peculiar type, 
which can carry on the work of the rege- 
neration of the Soudan. 

We print elsewhere this morning a letter 
from a correspondent which describes the 
outlines of the policy pursued by Colonel 
Gordon in the administration of his vast 
province. His main endeavour has been 
throughout to take effective measures for 
the suppression of the slave-trade while 
gradually contracting the area subjected to 
the merely nominal control of Egypt. The 
one object is manifestly no less important 
than the other. It is idle to think of Egypt 
in its present condition as a conquering and 
civilising Power, and it iseven questionable 
whether it would ever have done what it has 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, not- 
withstanding its international engagements 
on the subject, but for the personal influence 
of Colonel Gordon. Thus the abandonment 
by Egypt of territorial designs in Central 
Africa is practically determined by the 
necessity of the case, and will hardly be 
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materially affected by Colonel Gordon's re- 
tirement. Egypt has no longer any power 
to resist the demands of Abyssinia, and the 
difficulty that has arisen will in all proba- 
bility be adjusted by a timely concession. 
Colonel Gordon, in virtue of the respect in 
which he is held by the King of Abyssinia, 
will know how to reduce the demands of the 
latter to reasonable dimensions, and he is 
far too just a man to resist what is reason- 
able, and too practical to stand out when he 
knows that serious resistance is out of the 
question. We have lately le:rnt from the 
naive letter sent by King John to his Consul 
in this country what are the grievances 
under which he considers himself to be 
suffering. His country is cut off from the 
gea, and from intercourse with the outer 
world. He demands a remoyal of the 
Egyptian blockade and a cession of a port 
on the Red Sea. The demand is not un- 
reasonable, and it could hardly be resisted 
by Egypt if it were seriously pressed. The 
whole question is one which Colonel Gordon, 
who is trusted alike by the rulers of Egypt 
and Abyssinia, is peculiarly qualified to 
settle; and if he succeeds in adjusting it 
amicably, without bloodshed or disturbance, 
his last cfficial act will not be the least of 
the benefits which he has conferred on cen- 
tral Africa. The present disposition of the 
Egyptian Government, as reported a few 
days ago from Cairo, to live in peace with 
its neighbours is fortunately guaranteed by 
something more practically effective than a 
mere expression of goodwill; and the policy 
established by Colonel Gordon of gradually 
contracting the limits of Egyptian rule is 
the only one that can be pursued for the 
future. This consideration may somewhat 
abate our regret at Colonel Gordon’s retire- 
ment; but there is, we fear, too much reason 
to believe that his withdrawal will be fol- 
lowed by disastrous results in other respects. 
The trade in slaves has been checked by his 
determined efforts; but the men who have 
so long been engaged in it are far too wary 
and poweful not to see their opportunity 
as soon as his back is turned. It is even 
doubtful whether the comparative tran- 
quillity and civilisation lately introduced 
into the Soudan are sufficiently firmly es- 
tablished to survive the removal of the one 
man on whom they have hitherto rested. It 
would certainly be no encouraging result of 
the late change in the Government of 
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Egypt if the regeneration of the Soudan, 
which was at least one redeeming feature in 
the rule of the late Khedive, were to be 
allowed to collapse. 

Egypt, no doubt, has many more im- 
portant matters to think of at the present 
time than the government and organisation 
of its outlying dependencies. Bat other 
Powers besides Egypt have an interest in 
the extinction of the East African slave- 
trade, which they will hardly be disposed 
to neglect; and it will be a scandal to civili- 
sation at large if the work so manfully done 
by Colonel Gordon is allowed to be undone 
by mere apathy and neglect. From this 
point of view the loss of such a man at 
such a time is little short of irreparable. 
It is doubtful if any successor can be found 
to carry on his work as he would have 
carried it on himself, and it is perhaps 
still more doubtful whether any efficient 
successor will be appointed by the Egyptian 
Government. If the slave-trade is to be 
permanently extinguished, it can only be 
done, as our correspondent points out, by a 
constant surveillance of all the great caravan 
roads, and a strict prohibition of the return 
of the slave-dealers to any of their old haunts, 
Colonel Gordon had it in his power to carry 
out measures like this because his influence 
was unbounded throughout the district, and 
he was implicitly obeyed by all the people 
of his vast province. It is hardly possible 
to believe that the task can be accomplished 
when such a personal influence as his is with- 
drawn. If it is abandoned the slave-trade 
with all its horrors will revive, and the 
Soudan itself will lapse into the anarchy 
and confusion from” which Colonel Gordon 
rescued it for a time. This result, if it 
should ensue, will be deeply regretted by all 
who care for humanity and civilisation. 
We can hardly blame Egypt for shrinking 
from a task which is manifestly beyond its 
powers, and it is certainly to be commended 
for abandoning territorial designs which 
could only impede its real progress and 
divert attention from its pressing domestic 
necessities. But the withdrawal of Colonel 
Gordon from his humane and beneficent 
work in the Soudan is undoubtedly « fatal 
loss to central Africa, and may in its con- 
sequences become a disaster to the cause of 
humanity. 
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EGYPT AND HER AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
(From a Times Correspondent, October 2nd, 
1879.) 

Eeyrpr in her small way is suffering after the 
fashion of greater nations from a taste for 
exiended empire. The late Khedive was a 
visionary, and at one time even thought he 
might become Emperor of Eastern Africa. He 
stretched out his hands to the equator and 
planted his flag on the shores of the great 
lakes. He reduced Darfur to temporary sub- 
jection, while Kordofan, with the rest of the 
Soudan up to the borders of Abyssinia, came to 
him by inheritance from Mehemet Ali, the 
great founder of his family. By the same 
inheritance he held the sovereignty over the 
western shores of the Red Sea. Not content 
with the amount of littoral he thus obtained, 
Ismail Pasha pushed southward to the Somali 
country, constructed the ports of Zeyla and 
Berbera, went onwards to the mouth of the 
Juba river, whence he wished to drive a line 
of communication westward, so as to bring 
his equatorial possessions within easy reach of 
the Indian Ocean. But at this point he came 
into collision with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
at the same time was warned by England that 
these southern encroachments would not be 
tolerated. He fully understood the necessity 
of respecting the smallest hint from England, 
and his ready retreat from the Zanzibar bor- 
derland stopped the course of British remon- 
strance. 

The Khedive’s swift compliance with all our 
demands probably pleased our Foreigu Office. 
At any rate we subsequently gave our sanction 
somewhat lightly to his sovereignty over the 
country opposite Aden, which implied an 
extension of the old Turkish right to the 
coasts of the Red Sea so as to include a 
district hitherto unclaimed. That arrange- 
ment was, however, not without its good 
results to England in insuring the conclusion of 
the Slave-Trade Convention with Egypt, and in 
preventing small settlements of Europeans 
which might have served in the future as in- 
convenient pretexts for foreign claims to the 
soil. But it encouraged Egypt to count on 
British favour, and more especially it led 
Ismail Pasha to think he was entitled to claim 
the whole Red Sea coast and resist any pre- 
tensions to a port on that sea or any claim 
for the restitution of debatable territory which 
might be advanced by Abyssinia, This was 
the more unfortunate as Egypt had only just 
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come out of a war with that country in which 
she had been heavily defeated, and was only 
saved from very serious disasters by civil com- 
motions which diverted the attention of King 
John of Abyssinia and made him consent toa 
peace which was more favourable to Egypt than 
her fortunes in the struggle could have led her 
to hope. The immediate cause of quarrel is 
easy to relate. The Egyptians, not content 
with the whole of the Red Sea coast, occupied 
the Bogos district north-west of Massowah on 
the pretext that it united the Massowah 
country with that of Casala. The Bogos, lying 
on the Abyssinia side of the mountain range 
which borders that country to the east, would 
appear toa student of the map to be either 
Abyssinian or independent, and certainly not 
Egyptian. At any rate its seizure by the 
Egyptians—a race inimical to all Abyssinians, 
by religion and tradition—soor led to border 
raids, disputes, small fights, and final war. 
Egypt, blinded by the pride of her quasi- 
civilisation, sent a small force to assert her 
rights, which, with its leader, Colonel Aren- 
droop, was cut down to a man by the Abys- 
sinian hordes. Greater forces had not much 
better luck, and the battle of Gondar was a 
proof that undisciplined savages are able to 
scatter well-armed troops whose heart is not 
in the conflict, even though they may be led 
by a royal prince and an American general. It 
was very lucky for Egypt that Abyssinia did 
not know how to follow up her successes, and 
that Colonel Gordon came upon the scene as a 
peacemaker belonging to a nation whom King 
John holds in awe and regards with affection. 
But the peace which Colonel Gordon made 
is now in great danger. King John is aware 
of the weakness of Egypt. The recent finan- 
cial troubles and the deposition of the late 
Khedive have reached his ears. He has settled 
his own internal differences. He thinks the 
present a good time for pushing the claims of 
Abyssinia. An agent of Colonel Gordon saw 
King John three months ago, and spent some 
time with him. Tho agent was treated very 
weil, and every kind of compliment was paid 
to Colonel Gordon and England. But the 


demands made upon Egypt were so exorbitant 
as to prove that the King either had very little 
respect for Egypt as a military power or knew 
very well how to play the game of brag. He 
is described in the letters last received as 
‘fa melancholy-looking man, a warrior and a 
favatic, with a holy priest as his constant 
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companion, His life is simplicity itself. His 
palace consists of two large round conical- 
roofed thatched houses, one serving as the 
King’s reception room, the other as the King’s 
dwelling room, with horses in it as well as 
himself.” Of the people it is said ‘every 
man is a soldier and more or less armed. 
The standing army is furnished with Enfields, 
Remingtons, and Sniders, a large number of 
these arms bearing the crescent and having 
been taken from the Egyptians in 1876.” 

It is needless to say that Egypt is not ready 
for a fight with a race of soldiers, fighting 
fanatics, animated by an intense hatred of the 
whole Mohammedan race. Fortunately Colonel 
Gordon has himself gone to see the King, and 
his personal influence will go far to prevent 
any bloodshed. Although the King’s first 
demands were exaggerated, his real require. 
ments will probably be reasonable enough. 
He will no doubt ask for the abandonment of 
the Bogos country. It ought to be surren- 
dered without hesitation. It costs consider- 
ably more than it brings, and is certain to 
be a source of dispute if retained. The only 
other serious demand is for a port. If any 
one takes a large map and considers the pre- 
sent position of Abyssinia, hemmed in by 
Egypt on the west, north, and east, so that 
she has no outlet either by the Nile and the 
Nile tributaries, or by the natural issue of 
the Red Sea, the only surprise can be that the 
country could so long have remained without 
its natural means of communication with 
the outer world. Travellers complain of the 
strange Christianity they find in Abyssinia— 
the superstition, the fetischism, with which it 
is mixed up—and they hold up the barbarism 
of Christian Abyssinia as a standing reproach 
to all other Christian nations. But if any 
other Christian nation had been excluded from 
all communication with its fellows, its state 
would probably not be much better than that 
of Abyssinia. The country is clearly entitled 
to a port. Egypt has acquired a kind of 
notion that because England acquiesced in its 
supremacy over the Somali coast, she also 
approves the Egyptian monopoly along the 
whole of the Red Sea. This notion is further 
strengthened by the traditional control which 
Turkey has possessed for several centuries 
along those lines, and which Egypt now enjoys 
by virtue of the tribute she pays to the Porte. 
On the other hand, Abyssinia may not find the 
port when she gets it such a peaceable posses- 
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sion as she expects, because the track of land 
that lies between the Abyssinian borders and the 
sea is in the hands of the Dankali—a warlike 
Mohammedan tribe more hostile to Abyssinia 
than to Egypt. But to an outsider the justice 
of the case is clear, Abyssinia is unfairly 
shut out from the sea, and Egypt should make 
a friend of her instead of an enemy by afford- 
ing her all fair means of access to the outer 
world. Massowah can hardly be surrendered, 
as so much has been spent on that port. But 
Annesley Bay, Haufila, or Tajurrah would all 
serve the same purpose, and their surrender 
would be almost an advantage to Egypt im her 
present state. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the surrender of all of them, 
Massowah included, would be preferable to a 
war at the present crisis when the country is 
struggling so bravely to regain its credit with 
Europe. 

We will now pass from the Red Sea to the 
rest of the African possessions of Egypt. 
Ismail Pasha was very fortunate in obtaining 
the co-operation of Colonel Gordon in the 
government of this vast central African pro- 
vince, and we have already seen that it was a 
happy idea to place under the same control all 
the shores of the Red Sea. The late Khedive 
was an enthusiast about the future of these dis- 
tricts. He knew their wonderful productiveness, 
and he naturally thought the Nile provided the 
outlet for the products, which is so often want- 
ing torich but distant lands. He did not press 
for revenue from Colonel Gordon. He only 
asked for the pacification and development of 
the country and the suppression of the slave- 
trade at its sources. It seems anomalous, and 
the anomaly has been frequently pointed out, 
that an Eastern monarch, whose palaces were 
full of slaves, whose people practised slavery, 
whose religion countenanced slavery, should 
have been thus eager to stop the whole of the 
slave supply. But Western observers judged 
Ismail Pasha by too Western a standard, and 
could not appreciate the queer contradictions 
in the career of a man who was fond of the 
luxuries of Orientalism and yet had a great 
yearning to lead the life and think the thoughts 
of a Western. Oriental profusion and ex. 
travagance ruined him, but he had always an 
intense admiration for Western things, and it 
was his chief ambition to take a place among 
the civilised Powers of the world, Among 
those Powers his notable predilection was for 
England. English approval was what he sought, 
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aud he never allowed himself to be irritated 

by the annoying angularity which often mars 

an Englishman’s chance of usefulness in any 

foreign official sphere. He fally understood 
English eagerness in the abolition of slavery, 

and his delight was not simulated when he 

expressed his joy at Gordon’s constant slave 

seizures, and the recent extermination of the 

slave dealers in their strongholds on the Gazelle 

river. As far as it lay in the late Khedive’s 

power, he faithfully carried out the Slave-Trade 
Convention. But, strong as his personal rule 
was in Egypt, he had comparatively little in- 
fluence in his more distant possessions. The 
officials did much as they pleased, and by no 

means shared their ruler’s genuine admiration 
for the English Pro-Consul. They have op- 

posed Gordgn, sometives actively, always pas- 

sively, and the total absence of anything like 

sincere co-operation has made his work one 
long uphill struggle. In spite of these ob- 
stacles, Colonel Gordon’s singular power of 
dealing with the tribes has enabled him to do 
wonders. The slaves he has liberated count 
by many thousands; the slave dealers he has 
punished by imprisonment, banishment, and 
sometimes death, count by hundreds. By 
means of swift and constant travelling from 
place to place he has established a kind of 
rough order throughout his dominions. 

But it must not be forgotten that the whole 
Central African organisation depends upon 
Colonel Gordon. He does not trust his native 
subordinates, and he is almost entirely without 
European assistance. If he resigned his post, 
and no single life can be expected long to bear 
the strain, everything would fall toyieces. The 
old oppression and misrule would be re-esta- 
blished for a time. As Egypt is not now 
strong enough to maintain a serious struggle, 
the misrule would be followed by rebellion and 
anarchy, which would finally settle down into 
the pure barbarism which preceded Egyptian 
rule. Colonel Gordon wisely foresees these 
possibilities, and, as has been already pointed 
out in the Times, l.is present policy has two 
main objects in view. He proposes in the first 
place to curtail, cautiously, but continuously, 
the Egyptian dominions, In the second place 
he would prevent the progress and check the 
revival of the slave-trade by a constant surveil- 
lance of all the great caravan roads, and a 
strict probibition of the return of the slave 
dealers to any of their old haunts. This 
policy is now being carried out on the Gazelle 
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river ; and itis to be extended to Darfur. Thé 
equatorial possessions will come next with the 
rest of the more distant provinces. They do 
not return any appreciable revenue. They 
are certain to become a source of dis- 
pute and great loss. However’ pure may be 
the intentions of the Egyptian ruler and of his 
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present advisers, the upper ten thousand of | 
Egypt and the governing caste generally will | 
not yet co-operate in any scheme for the total | 


suppression of slavery. If England really 
desires a faithful performance of the Slave- 
Trade Convention, she must herself lend a 
hand and contro] the appointments at Khar- 
toum and other similar focuses of slave-traffic. 
But Egypt’s real work lies at home. Her 
ambition must be confined for some time tothe 
valley of the Nile below the First Cataract. 
She must reform her home administration, 
extend justice to her peasants, decrease their 


taxation, improve their education, and raise by | 
slow degrees the whole country from a degra- | 


dation which is only partially hidden by a 
slight veneer of mock civilisation. This great 


empire. 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE 
BY KING MTESA. 


(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—-Your readers will be gratified by the 
information which has reached this country 
that Mtesa, the influential potentate of the 
Wageanda, has abolished slavery within the 
limits of his dominions. This is that Mtesa 
visited by Stanley, whose capital is on the 
northern shore of the great Victorian lake, 
cleft by the equatorial line. 
half a million, through Mtesa’s decision, are 
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with are doing in the way of exploration and 
civilisation on the banks of the Nyanza may 
be seen recorded in the June number of the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society ” and their more directly mission work 
in the journals of the Church Missionary 
Society. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GeEorGE Ensor, Vicar of Rendham, 


near Saamundham, 
September 10. 





Wehavereceived the following additional 
information from Mr. Ensor :— 

My DEAR Srr,—I have been waiting to 
receive any fuller information respecting 
Mtesa’s anti-slavery edict before answering 
your note, but as nothing fresh has as yet 
come to hand, I hasten to supply you with 
some of the circumstances connected with 
that happy event. 

The attitude of Mtesa towards civilisation 
and the Gospel is, indeed, most striking, and 
one full of encouragement for the future. 


; , | The particular edict,which I referred to in 
task is only impeded by the present extended | 


my letter to the Zimes was no isolated act, 
such as might usually be attributed to the 
caprice of these uncertain Africans. Rather 


| is it the crown of that happy development 


_ in the mind of that sovereign, and an act to 


happily led up. 


which many other kindred deeds have 
He not only, for instance, 


> permits and encourages Christian services 


in his capital, but interprets into the Uganda 
language the Suahili sermons of the Church 
missionary, Mr. Wilson. The Arabs are, 
of course, the principal impediment there, 


as elsewhere in Africa, to the development 
H ? 


To-day, at least | 


set free from the horrors of the night attack, © 


the deadly coast march, and the miserable 
existence of the few survivors—that is, three 


out of ten captured—in the chains of the Arab | 
and the Turk. Now the rich resources of the | 


equatorial zone may be developed in healthy 
and legitimate traffic, and a reign of material 
and social prosperity dawn in the very centre 
of the Dark Continent. The personal influence 
of Mr. Mackay, an agent of the Church 
Missionary Society, has availed to effect this 
mighty revolution in the counsels of the Royal 
African. He and the cause he represents 
deserve well of the friends of philanthropy and 
African. What the little band he is connected 


of humane and Christian teaching. They 
are distilling ardent spirits from the plain- 
tain, and in consequence spreading drunken- 
ness among the Wzanda. Unscrupulous of 
course in lying, some traders of these 
arrived at Rubéga to buy slaves, and offer- 
ing cloth in exchange. They stated also 
that they had come from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 

Mr. Mackay vigorously opposed them, 
informing Mtesa of the Sultan’s desires 
against the slave-traffic, and of the cruellties 
upon its victims. Then he gave a lecture 
on physiology, and asked why such an 
organism as a human body, which no man 
could make, should be sold for arag of cloth 
which any man could make ina day. The 
result was not only the rejection of the 
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Arabs’ demand, but the decree forbidding 
any person in Uganda to sellaslave on pain 
of death! By another decree Mtesa has 
forbidden all Sunday Jabour, and the ques- 
tion of the evils of polygamy has been 
seriously discussed by him and the chiefs, 
These, my dear Sir, are, indeed, substan- 
tial pledges of the desire of the African 
potentate, as far as in him lies, to do away 
With that monstrous system of cruelty 
described so well in the lines of the poet:— 
“* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.” 
I remain, yours truly, 
G. Ensor. 
To the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


FRANCE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

A DEPUTATION from the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, consisting 
of Messrs, Edmund Sturge and James 
Long, had the pleasure of waiting upon 
the venerable M. Scheelcher, on September 


4th, at his London residence at Chelsea, and 
presented the following Address :— 


To M. Vicror Scnaicner, SENATOR OF 
FRANCE, &c., &e. 

Srr,—In the month of May last, on the 

occasion of your celebrating the anniversary 


vf the abolition of slavery in the French_ 


colonies under the Republican Government 
of 1848, we had the pleasure of conveying 
to yourself and to MM. Victor Hugo, 
Adolphe Crémicux, and others of your 
vencrable colleagues in effecting that great 
work, the hearty congratulations of the 
Committee of this Society. At the present 
junciure, therefore, we are happy to feel 
that we can with confidence appeal to you, 
and through you to the Government of 
France, to again give ils powerful support 
to the cause of liberty which you have so 
long and consistently advocated. Our 
satisfaction, however, is largely mingled 
with a sense of shame and humiliation on 
reflecting that we must have recourse to a 
foreign country to take precedence of 
England in maintaining that anti-slavery 
policy which it has so long been her proud 
prerogative to uphold. But the Anti- 
Slavery Society, in its efforts for human 
freedom, ignores nationality and politics 
alike, and seeks rather to utilise the 
influence of both according as either one or 
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‘other prove favourable to the promotion of 


the good cause; and the Society would 
acknowledge that for the last seventy years 
it has been indebted to each in its turn for 
the advancement of its work. 

At the present period, however, when the 
policy of England is so deplorably devoted 
to the sustaining of an empire whose institu- 
tions, both social and political, are based on 
slavery and the slave-trade, we have to 
lament that the anti-slavery prestige of 
England is no longer preserved. It is in 
this painful position that we are thankful 
to be able to look to France and her Govern- 
ment for the support of that anti-slavery 
policy which it has so long been the distinc- 
tion of England to sustain. 

We are aware that the plenipotentiarics 
ef France at the Congress of Berlin were 
foremost in advocating the cause of the 
oppressed races in Europe. We further 
know that on behalf of the murdered or 
enslaved tribes of the Continent of Africa 
they were fully prepared to give their cor- 
dial support to a declaration constituting 
the slave-trade piracy, as proposed by 
Wellington at the Conference of Verona. 

It is therefore that we now appeal to 
France to secure in Egypt, where her influ- 
ence is paramount, the adoption of measures 
which shall promote the suppression of the 
slave-trade, since there this detestable 
traffic is still sheltered by the Turkish flag, 
whilst England has feebly, and hence in 
yain, been soliciting of the Porte powers 
to secure its suppression. It is here that 
France, unentangled by a policy such as 
now paralyses the action of England, may 
interpose with effect. 

Some three years ago various Chambers 
of Commerce in England, conjointly with 
the Committee of this Society, made urgent 
representations to Lord Derby as to the 
opposition made to legitimate commerce in 
the Red Sea by the late Khedive from his 
evident consciousness that its extension 
would both reveal the extent of the slave- 
trade in those waters, and tend to its 
destruction-—an opposition which we regret 
to say has been too long tolerated by the 
European Powers. The obsiructions to 
legitimate commerce in the Red Sea con- 
tinue, therefore, unabated, whilst the slave- 
trade has in proportion been maintained. 

There are thus two objects to which we 
would respectfully invite the attention of 


a 
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your Government, the attainment of which 
would redound alike to the welfare of 
Egypt and the adjacent countries, as well 
as to the honour and interests of France— 

(1) The establishment of a right on the 
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trade with North-western Africa and the 


vast districts of the Soudan and territories 


part of France to execute the existing | 
decrees of Egypt and of Turkey against , 


the slave-trade, whether carried on 
under the Egyptian or Turkish flags. 


to an unobstructed commerce with 
Northern and Southern Abyssinia. 


watered by the Upper Niger. 

In this we wish him every success, being 
convinced that wherever honest and up- 
right traders succeed in penetrating the 
thick veil that has so long given to Africa 
its name of the ‘ Dark Continent,” there 


| they will also let in the light of civilisation, 
(2) The establishment of a right on the | 
part of France and of other countries | 


On this subject a Memorial has lately been | 


presented by this Committee to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, suggesting as follows :— 
Whether amongst those changes, political 
and territorial, which may be awaiting 
Egypt, it may not be a wise policy on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 


promote a cession of the ports of Masso- | 
| gladly print in full, wishing him a safe and 


wah, Zeyla, and Tajura, to Northern and 
Southern Abyssinia, as being a measure, on 
the one hand, removing from those countries 


perennial incentive to wars, and, on the | 


other, powerfully conducive to the exten- 
sion of European commerce and civilisation 
to those most productive but recently 
isolated regions, 


and the blessings of Christianity, and before 
these the curse of slavery will eventually 
die out. 

Having our attention largely turned 
towards the Soudan at the present moment 
on account of the magnificent schemes 
laiely put forth by France, for a railway 
across the Desert, we asked Mr. Mackenzie 
to kindly give us a slight sketch of that 
part of the African Continent, to which he 
has now made several visits. His reply, 
written on the eve of his departure, we 


successful voyage :— 


‘To the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society’ 
“Dear Sir,—As you are aware I arrived in 


_ this country on the 10th of August last from 
' Cape Juby, North-West Coast. of Africa, after 


‘We need hardly add that the powerful | 


co-operation of France will be requisite to 
the accomplishment of this most desirable 
end, 

In the hope and confidence that at this 
important epoch Republican France may 
again distmguish herself as in 1794 and in 
1848, by taking like prompt and effective 
measures for the deliverance of the African 
race—measures which have endured as 
monuments of France's noblest policy, and 
which all the subsequent floods of political 
reaction have failed to efface, 

We remain, 
(On behalf of the Committee), 
With high considerations, 
JOsEPH CooPE ; 
eueni brome, Hon. Seca. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


NORTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 
CAPE JUBY. 

Our enterprising friend Donald Mackenzie 
has just started for another voyage to Cape 
Juby. He is, we understand, engaged in the 
laudable object of opening up a legitimate 


having established at that place what I hope 
will prove a permanent commercial station. In 
order to understand the importance of this 
step to the commerce of our own country and 
the civilisation of a portion of Africa, it is 
necessary to give a few details of the whole 


' scheme. 


*« Soupan.—The country with which it is pro- 


posed to hold direct commercial communication 


from Cape Juby forms the most important por_ 
tion of central Africa. Its inhabitants have been 
brought into contact successively with the 
Egyptians, Carthaginans, Romans, and Ara- 
bians, and the people of Soudan have 
gradually formed themselves into powerful 
empires and kingdoms, extending from the 
Kong mountains in the west to Kordofan in 


_ the east, and from the equator in the south to 


the Sahara Desert in thenorth. These regions 
contain a population estimated at thirty-eight 
millions, who are considered the most intelli- 
gent of all the races of central Africa; they 
cultivate their lands, provide schools for the 
education of their children, and carry on many 
branches of manufacture with remarkable 
success. When Mungo Park visited the Soudan 
he remarked that the cnitivated state of this 


| surrounding country presented altogether a 
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prospect of civilisation and magnificence that 
one would never have expected to find in the 
interior of Africa. The Portuguese, French, 
and English made several efforts to open direct 
communication with Soudan from the west 
coast, The mountainous, swampy, and un- 
healthy character of this country, together 
~with the hostile tribes that had to be encoun- 
tered, frustrated any attempt. Hence it is that 
now, as for ages past, the people of Soudan re- 
ceive the bulk of their European goods from the 
northern ports. The principal caravans start 
once every year from the ports of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli laden with 
European manufactures for the markets of 
Soudan. The caravans have to travel over 
about two thousand miles of difficult country 
before Timbuctoo, the emporium of Soudan, is 





reached. From this city the goods are dis- | 


‘tributed throughout Soudan, the river Niger 
and its tributaries affording uninterrupted navi- 
gation for thousands of miles in various direc- 
tions. This will show how important it is to 
‘maintain communication with Timbuctoo on the 
Upper Niger. It requires very little argument 
to prove that if the communication with this 
city could be made more direct, and carried 
on with improved means of transport, the 
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prayed in my mind that God might be pleased 
to bless it to his soul. Iam now on my way 
back again to Cape Juby and hope to leave 


Bristol to-day. 
“DoNALD MACKENZIE. 


‘* September 16, 1879.” 





ILLEGAL SLAVERY. 
Sucu is the ominous heading of a long 
article in the Rio News of September 5th, 
1879. 

In this article the English directors of a 
gold-mining company in Brazil, that has 
been notorious for the enormous dividends 
paid to its English shareholders, are openly 
accused of employing slave-labour in their 
mines ! 

It asserts that the St. JoHN DEL REY 
Company has at this day fully 200 blacks 
in slavery, in its employ, who were made 
free and emancipated in the year 1859. If 





this be true the comfortable and careless 
- shareholders in England have, for the last 
' twenty years, been pocketing, with the 


present trade with Soudan could be consider. | 


ably increased. It is here that the route from 


Cape Juby becomes important. 


800 miles of almost level country, with many 
towns and villages on the route, thus making 
the journey about 1,000 miles shorter than by 
the existing roads. Cape Juby has also the 
advantages of being situated comparatively 
near to our own country, it being distant eight 
days’ steam from England, or 1,500 miles, with 
a climate equal to Madeira. The people 
inhabiting Cape Juby and the surrounding 
country are friendly, intelligent, and not of the 
negro race. They engage in agriculture and 
commerce, and are ruled over by Sheikh 
Mohammed Bairook, who is said to be ninety- 
four years old. His capital is.situated about 
200 miles from Cape Juby. Sheikh Mohammed 
is well built, with pleasant features, and fairly 
educated. On my former visit I presented him 
with an Arabic Bible; he returned it the follow- 
ing day, stating that he could not accept any 
book that did not speak of Mohammed. I received 


The distance | 


from this point to Timbuctoo is only about | allude to the matter because it has become 


the Bible back without making many remarks. | 
When I visited Cape Juby last time he asked | 


for the Bible back again, 


I gave it bim, and | 


utmost complacency, the price of blood. 
Well may the dividends have been excep- 
tionally large and proportionably accept- 
able! 

We note that the English Press has taken 
up the subject, and speaks of a probable 
prosecution of the directors. We now only 


in ameasure notorious; but at the present 
moment, and for obvious reasons, we refrain 
from any comments. We need only add 
that the Anti-Slavery Society has for many 
months past given this painful subject its 
anxious consideration—and will continue to 
do so. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


THE debate in the House of Lords of the 
21st of July last, in which Lord Selborne 
so powerfully advocated the rights of the 
enslaved Africans in Cuba, has been pro- 
ductive, not only of much comment, but of 
many and various reports as to the speedy 
emancipation of slaves in Cuba, The air is 
full of these rumours, and telegrams from 
Madrid, Havana, and New York are be- 
wildering in their vague and contradictory 
terseness. Still we may gather from the 
general tone which the various despatches 
assume, that a fear exists amongst the 
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planters in Cuba that, unless the slaves 
receive their freedom, with conditions to 
serve with wages for a specified term of 
years, they will rise en masse and obtain 
their freedom with no conditions whatever. 
Under these circumstances we are not sur- 
prised to hear that a number of the planters 
themselves are petitioning the Government 
in favour of emancipation; and we shall 
rejoice if by the time our next number 
appears we may be able to chronicle the 
great event that slavery, as it now exists, 
has been abolished in one of the last great 
strongholds of the Western world. 

Amongst the various notices of the late 
great debate in the House of Lords, we 
would refer our readers toa clever paper 
by Ad. F. de Fontpertius, which appeared 
in the Heonomiste Francais of 16th August, 
1879, entitled ‘‘ L’Ie de Cuba—sa situation 
économique ct morale.” The article is too 
long to be reproduced here, but it gives a 
masterly sketch of the past and present con- 
dition of Cuba, from which we will endea- 
vour to epitomise a few of the salient points. 

The article commences with a quotation 
from a writer to the Zimes, who shows that 
whereas twenty years ago Cuba brought 
a large revenue to the mother country she 
is now a perpetual cause of outlay both in 
men and money. The peace obtained after 
so long a struggle, as much by the bribes 
as by the arms of Martinez-Campos, he 
considers but very precarious, and that Cuba 
will remain at the mercy of any adventurer 
who may arise, unless Spain will boldly 
grapple with the great question of Emanci- 
pation, and not only set free her great army 
of discontented slaves, but also liberate 
the trade of the island from the fiscal bonds 
which are now strangling its commerce 
with the certainty of the garotte. 

In reviewing the former condition of 
Cuba, M. Fontpertius says that so long as 
Spain remained mistress of Mexico, of 
Bolivia, and of Peru, Cuba did not attract 
her special attention, but when a series of 
happy events had torn these most splendid 
of all its jewels from the colonial diadem 
with which Ferdinand of Arragon, and 
Charles V. had delighted to crown them- 
selves, then Cuba became the centre of the 
Transatlantic empire.of Spain, and one 
of the strongholds of slavery in the West. 
The greater part of her enormous sugar 
crups Was absorbed by the Southern States 
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of America, and at the same time she was 
able to supply those States with sufficient 
negroes to enable the planters of the South 
to develop their peculiar institution in spite 
of every attack made upon it by the stout- 
hearted Abolitionists of the North. At 
that time indeed there was much talk of 
Cuba becoming annexed to the United 
States. But the Civil War which broke out 
between the North and South has changed 
all that, and the Democratic party in Spain, 
whilst determined never to give up posses- 
sion of Cuba, were equally determined to 
put an end to slavery. Hence there came 
into force the Morét law for gradual eman- 
cipation. The failure of this law and the 
sad condition of the poor Emancipados are 
well described in Lord Selborne'’s speech 
(page 203 of the Reporter). 

M. Fontpertius admits that the question 
of free labour is a most difficult one in the 
Tropics. The climate, even where not pos- 
sitively unhealthy, is not favourable to the 
white races. They become more or less ener- 
vated and unfitted for field-labour. The 
coolies, also, are but little better, for ; to say 
nothing of the expense of this class of 
labourers, they rarely show much inclination 
for field-work, but prefer the lighter duties 
of a town life. Moreover these men are 
never true immigrants. They always have 
an arriére-pensée of returning home, and 
hence their sojourn in the colony is unwill- 
ing and temporary. The severe treatment 
to which the poor coolies have been sub- 
jected in Chili, Peru, Cuba, and Guiana 
have lately been described in these pages, 
and we may therefore look upon coolie traffic 
to any of the South American republics, or 
to Cuba, as but a slightly modified form of 
slavery. 

But the negro, on the contrary, thrives and 
prospers in a tropical climate, just as he 
would doin his native Africa, and this is 
why the originators of the slave-trade in- 
augurated this hideous traffic in human flesh 
—a traffic which in the course of a century 
and «a-half has brought from the shores of 
Africa not less than from fen to twelve 
millions of negroes, destined, for the most 
part, to an early death after having under- 
gone a period of the most cruel servitude. 

The free negro, however, does not show 
any great desire for hard and prolonged 
field labour—such as he so long had to per- 
form like a human beast under the lash of 
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his relentless taskmasters. He prefers—and 
small blame to him—to carry on some light 
trade in the towns, or to live in the country 
in his own small cabin where the fertile 
land will produce for him, with but small 
outlay of labour, ali that he can possibly 
require. 

It is difficult, says the writer of this 
article, to foresee whether the future will 
do away with these feelings on the part of 
the freed negro, or whether—as Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave suggests—it will be necessary for 
the West Indian planters to fill their planta- 
tions with free labourers from the eastern 
coasts of Africa. 

Mr. Palgrave speaks highly of the success 
of the Dutch colonists, specially of the 
Brothers Moraves, “who have succeeded 
in making of the cannibal of ‘the Gaboon 
the peasant of Surinam;” but, says M. 
Fontpertius, ‘‘the Spaniards are far from 
being such excellent colonists as the Dutch, 
and in Cuba there are no Brothers Moraves, 
so that what Mr. Palgrave recommends as 
fit and proper for Surinam would be 
impracticable and dangerous in Havana,” 

One burning question still remains—the 
slaves are impatient for their freedom, so 
long deferred, and many planters have 
declared loudly in favour of emancipation. 
It is true these men rebelled in many cases 
against the Government, and it is true also 
that Martinez-Campos has put down the 
insurrection. But it is also true that he 
conquered the insurgents more by bribery 
than by force of arms; and, albeit he may 
not be a man of the largest possible views, 
he certainly is not so blind that he cannot 
see that his victory will be but shortlived if 
he does not now complete by a wise policy 
the step which he has only half carried out 
by military power. 

Moreover, since the suppression of the 
insurrection, the trade in Cuba is more than 
three parts contraband—a gigantic system 
of smuggling carried on openly by the 
richest and most powerful capitalists of the 
Island. Hence the trade between Spain 
and her great dependency is anything but 
profitable to the mother country, and is 
simply carried on at present for the benefit 
of the manufacturers of the Basque provinces 
and of Catalonia, and the privateers of 
Bilbao, Santander, and Barcelona, whose 
watchword appears to be, ‘‘ Perish Spain so 
long as you leave us Cuba.” 
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Free-trade and emancipation will alone 
save Cuba from relapsing further into a 
state of anarchy and revolution. Let us 
hope both these blessings will shortly be 
vouchsafed to this magnificent colony. 

There is an excellent article on the 
SLAVE-TRADE AND AFRICAN SLAVERY in 
the Journal des Heonomisies for August, 
published in Paris, to the review of which 
we would gladly devote some of our columns 
did space permit; but at the present moment 
we can only refer our readers to this in- 
structive and elaborate essay, which is 
signed “‘ Henry Taché.” We hope to refer 
to this in our next. 


In connection with this subject we reprint 
the following able letter from the pen of 
one of our Honorary Secretaries, which was 
addressed to the Editor of the Z'imes shortly 
afier the late discussion upon slavery in 
Cuba in the House of Lords :— 


SPAIN AND HER COLONIES, 
(To the Editor of the Zimes.) 


Sir,— You may suppose that I have read 
With deep interest your recent summary of 
the case of the Spanish Slave-Trade 
Treaties and their perpetual and shameless 
violation, as so forcibly, yet temperately, 
stated in the House of Lords by Lord 
Selborne; and also the comprehensive 
letter from your Madrid correspondent on 
the relations of Spain with her colonies. 
On the latter of these you will allow me to 
make one or two observations. 

The deep and utter corruption which has 
ever pervaded the fiscal and financial régime 
in Cuba which he describes may be said to 
be within, rather than beyond, the truth; 
and the last report from Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Havannah depicts the 
commercial prostration and ruin in which 
that system has at length culminated in 
colours which might be deemed untrue but 
for the statistics by which they are sup- 
ported. But it is when your correspondent 
appeals to history in demonstration of the 
difficulties which emancipation in Cuba 
must entail that it is needful to challenge 
those stereotyped superstitions on which he 
has reasoned as though they were facts. 

Your correspondent says :— 


‘“‘'The complete and final abolition of slavery 
in Cuba, however it may be brought about, 
may have the effect of reducing that island to 
the condition of Jamaica or San Domingo, in 
which case it will no longer be of use to the 
mother country, unless the negro develops 
faculties and habits of thrift and order, of 
which he has not shown himself capable in 
French, British, and American communities,” 


Let us briefly examine the experience of 
the French communities as described in 
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Minutes of Evidence of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the West Indies, 1882, 

In February, 1794, the French Conven- 
tion passed a decree emancipating all the 
slaves in the colonies of France. In 
Guadaloupe this decree was productive of 
the most beneficial effects—unbounded 
prosperity and tranquillity prevailing in 
that island until the year 1802. At that 
time a powerful army was despatched from 
France to reduce the negroes to their former 


state of bondage—an object the attainment | 


of which is said to have cost 20,000 negro 
lives. 

We now turn to San Domingo, the déte 
noire of our old West Indians and of anti- 
emancipators to this day. We here find 





the same story. ‘The same parliamentary | 


paper show us that prosperity and tran- 
quillity prevailed in this colony also, for 


upon all the plantations where the whites | 


resided we are told that the blacks continued 
to Jabour quietly as before. 

The French General Vincent, who was 
stationed in San Domingo and also had 
estates in the island for several years after 
the time of complete emancipation, was sent 
by Toussaint to Paris to lay before General 
Bonaparte the Constitution agreed upon for 
San Domingo in 1801. Here he found the 
First Consul preparing an immense arma- 
ment for restoring slavery in that ill-fated 
island. General Vincent solemnly warned 
Bonaparte that if his army were sent it 
would never return, for if it escaped de- 
struction from the blacks it would certainly 
be destroyed by the climate. He also 
added another argument against the expedi- 
tion, which was ‘“‘that it was totally un- 
necessary, for that everything was going on 
well in San Domingo; the proprietors were 
in peaceful possession of their estates, cul- 
tivation was making rapid progress, and 
the blacks were industrious, orderly, and 
happy.” But all was ineffectual; the expe- 
dition proceeded, and the peaceful scene so 
eloquently described by General Vincent 
was quickly followed by one of carnage and 
devastation. The enormous armament de- 
spatched shortly after Le Clerc perished, as 
is well known, in its fruitless attempt to 
restore the old régime, and the result to the 
island was complete and permanent ruin, 

The experience of America is so recent 
that a word may suffice. Although eman- 
cipation was proclaimed amid the conyul- 
sion of a bloody civil war, so little was the 
disturbance of productive industry in the 
South that its cotton crops have been as 
large as before, or larger. Within the last 
few months, however, there are indications 
that the same fatal efforts at reaction, pro- 
ducing an exodus of the negroes, may 
possibly entail the like disastrous results, 

As to English experience, it is enough to 
say that the ruin of the great majority 
of estates had become complete long be- 
fore emancipatioa was effected—that is, 
from the time that the high and exclusive 

rotection of British West Indian sugar 
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was withdrawn. The extensive abandon- 
ment of estate cultivation necessitated 
squatting, and this habit, once acquired, is 
not easily eradicated. Your correspondent 
suggests whether the negro in Cuba “can 
be so educated, polished, and instructed as 
to do steady work on the plantations.” On 
this subject I will remark that if one out 
of the twenty millions voted in compensa- 
tion for aboiition had been devoted to an 
industrial education of the young, both the 
habits of our negro population and the sup- 
ply of negro labour might have been far 
different from what they are at the present 
time. 

But it were vain to expect that these diffi- 
culties will be justly dealt with in Cuba. 
Slavery, in essence at least, will be retained 
as long as it is possible, and while slavery 
exists coolie immigration must prove, as it 
has heretofore, but another form of slavery, 
in spite of the fairest treaty of provisions,— 
a fact to which the Chinese Government are 
now becoming fully alive. It is, therefore, 
perfectly certain that without a complete 
measure of emancipation in Cuba there can 
be no reconstruction of its social and poli- 
tical system on a sound and enduring basis. 

EpMUND STURGE. 





The deplorable condition of Cuba is 
shown by the following, which we quote 
from the eho of October 15 :— 


“ Always the last to introduce any reform, 
however useful or necessary, Spain still hesi- 
tates to free her Cuban slaves, It is not, 
however, the Government of that country 
which is to blame for the delay in removing 
what is considered a stain on the national 
character. On the contrary, the Cabinet pro- 
posed a measure which provided for the 
liberation of the slaves in 1880, on the princi- 
ple of paying compensation to the owners for 
the loss they would sustain in yielding up their 
property in men. A Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider the whole question in the 
Island of Cuba, and sufficient influence has 
been brought to bear upon them to induce 
them to oppose the Government proposal. 
Their hostility to the measure of emancipation 
has its root in the sordid interests of the slave- 
owner, although advocated on the grounds of 
expediency. The Commission is expected to 
agree in proposing a scheme by which the 
slaves and their descendants might gradually 
obtain their liberty during a period of forty 
years. This is, of course, a project which will 
not be accepted as asettlement of the question, 
and a virtual refusal to recognise the rights 
of the present generation to freedom, In the 
meantime, the condition of the unhappy island 
becomes daily more deplorable. Many of the 
blacks who have been hitherto loyal subjects of 
Spain are joining the insurgents. Such events 
as that which occurred recently, when the 
slaves of the President of the Cuban Commis- 
sion joined the rebels, will possibly hasten a 
settlement of the question at issue between the 
Government and the Conservatives of Spain,” 
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THE STATE OF TURKEY. 

No apology is needed for the introduction 
of the following earnest appeal from our 
valued friend Dr. Humphry Sandwith. 
We deeply regret that the state of the 
doctor’s health has compelled him to return 
to this country before completing the noble 
mission to which he had devoted himself, 
and we trust that he will very soon be 
restored to convalescence, 

We are glad to note that Sir George 
Campbell, M.P., is still continuing his tour 
in the East, and we doubt not that he is 
laying up stores of information upon the 
state of Turkey, which will be of great 
assistance in the campaign which must 
shortly take place in this country, when the 
upholders of a “barbarous and perishing 
despotism” present themselves before their 
fellow-countrymen and ask them to con- 
tinue their support to a Government which, 
while supporting Turkey, has trodden under 
foot all the principles of justice and 
morality, which it was once our national 
boast to uphold. 

Srr,—A very recent visit of more than 
two months to Turkey entitles me to ask 
you once more to admit some remarks 
concerning the state of that unhappy coun- 
try. If I can say nothing new, I can at 
least confirm the statements of your cor- 
respondents. 

We are bid to wait patiently for reforms, 
and are officially told that the Sultan is 
eager forthem. The present Sultan differs 
in nowise from the rest of his family as far 
as statesmanship is concerned. He is less 
brutal than was Abdul Aziz, and less crazy 
than his insane brother, but he is practically 
as much under restraint as the latter. He 
shuts himself up in Yildiz Kiosk, away 
from the Bosphorus and from the dangers 
of his navy; he is surrounded by black 
slaves; he dare not trust white men, and 
lives in a pitiable state of chronic terror; he 
dreads being poisoned, he is afraid of the 
dagger and the bullet, he shudders at every 
noise, he peremptorily forbids the practising 
of the troops within his hearing on account 
of his shattered nerves, and yet this abject, 
half-imbecile being governs absolutely. One 
day he receives the energetic remonstrances 
of our Ambassador, who departs trium- 
phant, thinking he has convinced His 
Majesty; the next day the Russian Am- 
bassador gains a similar victory over his 
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rival. Meantime what is going on in the 
country ? At Samakov, on the frontier of 
Macedonia, I found numerous Christian 
refugees who had narrowly escaped mas- 
sacre by Moslems. The Turks themselves 
warn any traveller against travelling in 
Macedonia without escort, and even with 
such there is no safety. By the exertions 
of our Government large tracts of European 
Turkey have been preserved to the Turks 
and to anarchy. Sundry instances of Bul- 
garian revenge were talked of, but in my 
experience both natives and Europeans 
may travel the length and breadth of the 
liberated provinces without guard, or even 
without passport, in perfect safety. It is 
evident to the most cursory observer that 
the ring of Pashas are doing their utmost 
to evadereform. They have not the smallest 
intention to commit suicide at the bidding 
of the British Government, which might as 
well have requested the plundering ring in 
New York municipality of former days to 
resign their posts to honest men. The 
Pashas live by plunder, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect them to eflace them- 
selves at the bidding of a foreign Govern- 
ment. One ugly symptom forces itself on 
the notice of all travellers, and that is the 
hatred and contempt of both Christians and 
Moslems towards England. Sundry insults, 
outrages, and even murders of Englishmen 
have happened and remain unpunished. 
The Christians very naturally, and with 
abundant reason, regard us as their enemies; 
meanwhile the Turks are by no means 
grateful to us, for towards them we are in 
a peculiarly false position, While loudly 
professing to be the friends of the Turks, 
and having encouraged them to provoke 
their powerful foe, we left them to be 
crushed, and then filched from them an 
island, not even resisting the seizure by 
Austria of the North-western Slavonic pro- 
vinces. We now urge on the Turks reform; 
but all the force of our arguments is de- 
stroyed, our motives are suspected, we are 
regarded as false self-seeking friends, and 
are consequently treated with contempt. 
Asia Minor has been parcelled out by our 
Government into consular districts, and 
each consular oflicer is a more or less scien- 
tific military man, There are two ways of 
viewing this measure, it may be for the 
defence of the Turks, or it may be the 
prelude to making of Asia Minor a British 
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dependency like Cyprus. The Turks, feel- 
ing that even Lord Beaconsfield would not 
defend them when the Russians were chas- 
ing their broken armies to the capital, are 
quite certain that England under a Liberal 
Adimistration will do even less for* them, so 
they simply regard us as dangerous, and 
from their point of view they are right. To 
carry out the Beaconsfield policy—that is 
to protect Asia Minor from Russia—we 
must take possession of the country, and 
the appointment of these military officers is 
the first step towards that end. The whole 
country governed by the Turks is in a state 
of anarchy, vasts tracts of land are going 
out of cultivation, villages are destroyed by 
bands of Kurds and Circassians, outrages 
are of daily occurrence, perpetrated even 
by regular troops. Is this the state of things 
that we are to support? Are these plun- 
derers and murderers still to be protected by 
England? Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
says that reforms can come only by ‘‘ de- 
centralising.” Does Her Majesty’s late 
Commissioner wish to go back to the days 
of the Dérébeys? Would he plant one of 
the Constantinople gayg in each remote 
province, and allow him to re-enact the 
deeds of Ali of Stolatz, of Ali of Yanina, 
of lbrahim of Kaiserieh, who were so many 
tyrants, beheading and impaling at their 
pleasure? Decentralisation has had its day 
and failed; centralisation has been tried 
With somewhat different but equally ruinous 
results; and still, in one form or other, 
we are to support Turkish religious govern- 
ment, Which, after all, and under any name, 
is merely a more or less organised form of 
brigandage. 1 was prepared to see in Con- 
stantinople visible marks of poverty, the 
result of the late ruinous war. In truth, I 
heard of dire suffering amongst the lower 
orders of officials and the mass of the popu- 
lation; but the Pashas seem to be as flourish- 
ing as ever; their harems are crowded with 
slaves, and guarded as of yore by muiilated 
Africans; luxury and extravagance seem 
in nowise abated in the capital, but the con- 


trast between the abject misery of the re- | 


fugees and the gross luxury of the Sultan 
and Pashas is painful and scandalous. The 
greatest danger to the peace of Europe now 
to be found is in the provinces of the Greek 
frontier. The Greeks, strong in the deci- 
sion of the Berlin Congress, insist upon the 
liberation of their people, at least to the 
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extent indicated by that treaty. The Turks 
will yield if peremptorily spoken to by the 
united voice of Europe; but England, the 
foremost naval power, again, as before the 
war, isolates herself, and thus tacitly en- 
courages the Turks, who laugh at mere re- 
commendations and exhortations. Another 
desolating and barbarous war is imminent, 
As if in mockery of England, the notorious 
Shefket Pasha and his murderous subor- 
dinates are gathering on the frontier a mass 
of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks, prepared 
to horrify Europe with the wholesale mas- 
sacre of men, women, and children; mean- 
time Greece is exhausting herself with pre- 
parations for the unequal contest, determined 
in any case never again to listen to the per- 
fidious counsels of a British Minister. As 
a humble citizen of this great Empire, I do 
protest against our nation being dragged 
into further ignominy for the sake of a bar- 
barous and perishing despotism; and I would 
call on my fellow-countrymen while yet 
there is time, to raise their voices on behalf 
of a noble people, who have amply justified 
their emancipation sixty years ago, and to 
whose ancestors Europe owes the best part 
of her civilisation. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Humpury SANDWITH. 
St. Budeaua, Plymouth. 
—Daily News, Aug. 20. 





In confirmation of this view of the subject 
we subjoin an extract from a writer to a 
French paper in which the shocking effect 
of slavery in Turkey, more particularly as 
regards supplying the harems of the wealthy 
and licentious Pashas, is described :— 


THE TURKISH SLAVE-TRADE. 

‘A correspondent writing to the Zemps 
supplies interesting details on a subject 
recently before the House of Lords, and 
which possesses a certain interest for Eng- 


| lish readers—namely, the slave-trade in 


Turkey. The hundreds of girls who form 
part of the harem are, he avers, mostly 
Circassian slaves. The household of every 
Turk who is at all well off, be hea Pasha, 
a Bey, ora plain Effendi, is stocked with a 
certain number of these slaves. They are 
generally supplied by Circassian families 
settled in the Empire. The parents, when 
they have daughters at all well-favoured, 
bring them up carefully with a view to their 
being sold, Touts go about the provinces 
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every year, just as horse dealers travel in 
the horse-breeding regions of England, 
France, and Hungary, and buy girls from 
their parents. They are brought to Con- 
stantinople, and there quartered until finally 
disposed of in houses which are well known 
to all old residents in the Turkish capital. 
Some of those houses are in Tophaneh, on 
the Bosphorus, and in the quarters of the 
Sultan Mehemet and the Averet Bazaar. 
Though they are not sold quite publicly 
there is no concealment about the transac- 
tion. The terms of the sale are set down 
in a contract registered by the chief courts, 
which contract provides for the rights of 
the buyer in the event of his purchase 
not being equal to the warranty, or of the 
slave making her escape. The contract 
authorises the purchaser, when tired of his 
bargain, to sell both the mother and her 
child, and it appears that this occurs daily. 
It is hardly an answer to this fearful state 
of things to plead that volenti non fit injuria, 
and that the victims of this abominable sys- 
tem are quite reconciled to theirlot. Eng- 
land has made herself responsible in a 
measure for the reformation of so foul a 
scandal against morality and civilisation.” 





SLAVERY Amone THE TURCOMANS. 


For some reason or other, the question 
of slavery among the Turcomans, which 
has from time immemorial remained un- 
touched, is attracting considerable attention. 
The new Persian Governor of Asterabad 
has issued the strictest orders that the 
Turcoman tribes acknowledging the autho- 
rity of the Shah, whether on Persian soil, 
or residing for the moment on Russian ter- 
ritory, are instantly to give jup all captives 
held by them as slaves. A short time ago, 
in this village of Tchikislar, a curious 
case occurred. <A Persian woman, of good 
family, had been carried off from her home 
during a predatory Turcoman expedition, 
and was retained as a slave. Her parents, 
Jearning where she was, came to Tchikislar 
with a view of ransoming her; but her 
owner refused to part with herat any price, 
stating that she was now his wife. The case 
was referred to General Lazareff, who deci- 
ded that, were the woman simply retained 
as a slave, she should be at once given up 
without ransom; but should it be proved 
that she were married to the Turcoman, she 
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should remain with her husband. Thelady 
herself intimated her desire to return to 
Persia: but, as her husband was able to 
prove the marriage, she was obliged to stay 
at Tchikislar. Upon this decision she 
became very violent, and physical force 
had to be appealed to to get her out of the 
General’s tent, and to_her husband’s kibitka., 
Of course the Tekké Turcomans, who 
acknowledge no law save their own good 
pleasure, drive as thriving a trade as before 
in captured Persians.— Daily News. 


THE EXODUS or COLOURED FREED- 
MEN FROM THE SOUTHERN 
STATES to. KANSAS. 


WE are often asked why the negro popu- 
lation of the South are flying by thousands 
to the more inhospitable regions of the 
North and West. IIave they not obtained 
their freedom; have they not work in plenty, 
with good wages and abundance of food ? 
Why do they go to a country where their 
work is not required, and where they must 
endure many hardships and be greatly de- 
pendent upon outside charity for their daily 
bread? The answer is ashort one. They 
flee from the oppression of their white 
masters, and for that justice which they 
cannot obtain in the land of their former 
slavery. 

Let one of their number tell of their sad 
case in his own simple words. 

The writer of the following letter is a 
coloured man, and a Bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in the 
United States. His name is J. J. Moore, 
and his address is at the Wesleyan Mission 
House, Bishopsgate Street, London. 

3ishop Moore comes to this country, 
commissioned by the religious body to 
which he belongs, to make known to the 
people of England and of Europe the suf- 
ferings and privations under which his 
brethren in the Southern States still groan. 
He is also striving to collect money to aid 
the suffering freedmen in their hard struggle 
against crucl injustice, and to enable them to 
erect school-houses, and give the blessings 
of education to their little ones, 

The Bishop was born and bred a slave; 
his mother, although a free woman, having 
been sold into slavery. But for forty-eight 
years he has been preaching the Gospel to 
his countrymen; and he now brings to this 
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land of freedom not only his credentials as 
a Bishop of the Church that sends him 
forth, but he comes with powerful recom- 
mendations from many men of great emi- 
nence in America. We heartily commend 
the Bishop and the good cause which he so 
eloquently advocates to the kind considera- 
tion of all who desire the full and perma- 
nent emancipation of the coloured races. 

The Bishop thus writes :—- 

“To the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 

Society. 

“Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiries 
respecting the late great exodus of coloured 
freedmen from the Southern and the Western 
States and teritories, I will endeavour to give 
you, in as few words as possible, some of the 
causes that have produced this extraordinary 
and painful event. 

“The hostility of their former masters to 
the elevation of freedmen from the degradation 
in which slavery had left them arises from the 
slave-holder having had to give up his slaves 
by the force of Federalarms. The slave-owner 
claimed the slaves as his property, and hence 
expected to receive pay for them from the 
Government; but in this he was disappointed. 
He then took measures by which he could in- 
demnify the loss on his slaves, by a system of 
unjust dealing with the freedmen, so as to 
secure the freedman’s Jabour at less cost than 
when he was a slave. The system he insti- 
tuted was the “credit” or “truck” system, 
which (by the slave-holder’s own acknowledg- 
ment) is more profitable than slave labour. 
And it is so, while, in some respects, it is as 
degrading to the negro as the state of slavery. 
The planters in this credit system aim at four 
things. inst, to keep money out of their 
labourers’ hands; next to prevent him seeking 
employment abroad; and, lastly, to keep him 
without the means of education, and thus in a 
state of ignorance, so that they may the more 
easily impose upon him. Hence the planters 
have burned the freedmen’s school-houses, 
which they may have chanced to erect, and have 
in some cases murdered their teachers, and 
burned the little churches in which the freed- 
men have attempted to teach their pupils. 

“The SEconp thing aimed at by the planters 
in establishing the credit system is, to make 
their freedmen extremely dependent, so that 
they (the planters) cau the more easily control 
their labour, their time, and prices. In some 
of the States the freedmen are getting deeply 
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into debt for provisions advanced by the plan- 
ter. Ifthe freedman leaves a planter to seek 
work elsewhere, being in debt, the planter 
can arrest him, and foree him to work out his 
indebtedness, 

“ A Tuirp thing effected by the credit system 
by the planter is, he can, and does, speculate 
in the provisions he advances to the freedman, 
always making a profit of- one hundred per 
cent., Or more. 

“The FourtH consequence of this credit 
system is the political control of the freed- 
men. The Government, at the end of the civil 
war, enfranchised the freedmen: it was to the 
interest of the planter to control their votes ; 
and the credit system gives them power to do 
this. Besides, in establishing this system of 
dealing with the freedmen, the planters have 
also instituted a system of violence for the 
further purpose of the subjugation of tha 
freedman to their political interests. Societies 
of white men have been formed, called the 
Klu-Kluz Clan, the Invisible Empire, and the 
White League, for the purpose of harassing, 
intimidating, and even murdering, the freed- 
men, when necessary to effect their particular 
end for secular or political purposes. Thus 
they have kept the freedmen in a state of 
ignorance, poverty, and dependence, ever since 
their emancipation, and hence we have made 
efforts, in vain, to improve our condition; and 
therefore we found our only alternative was 
to migrate, and settle on government lands 
in the West. Within one year 20,000 of us 
have settled on these Western lands, and, being 
destitute of means to sustain ourselves in 
our efforts, especially in our educational and 
religious interests, we have been compelled to 
appeal to the Christian people of England and 
Europe, for help in trying to procure the com. 
mon blessings of Christian civilisation, and 
hence I have been deputed to this country to 
raise means to relieve some of our great 
necessities. So long as General Grant was in 
office his power was suflicient to protect the 
coloured races from the tyranny and rapacity 
of their former masters; but so soon as a 
change was made in the Presidency the federal 
troops were withdrawn from the South, and 
the slave-owner had it all his own way. Now 
great cruelties occur, often equalising those 
practised under a state of slavery; but the poor 
freedman has no redress, for no jury will con- 
vict where a black man appeals to the law 
against his white oppressor. Indeed, sir, we 
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are in evil case, and requiro the aid and sym- 
pathy of our kind English friends. 
“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“J. J. Moore, Bishop, 
“(African Methodist Episcopal Church.) 
* London, October, 1879.” 


The above statement by Bishop Moore is 
strangely and painfully a fulfilment of the 
predictions made by the late Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison respecting the future of the 
coloured freedmen of the South. In his 
reply to the address of welcome presented 
to the veteran Abolitionist by the Anti- 
Slavery Society and their friends on the 
26th June, 1877, Mr. Garrison thus depicted 
the condition of the emancipated negroes, 
and presented a slight forecast of the future 
of America. Let us hope, with him, ‘that 
the equilibrium will soon be attained /” 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

“ Now a new dispensation had begun. The 
emancipation had been proclaimed in the midst 
of the greatest civil war ever known; but, so 
far as the slaves were concerned, it was a blood- 
less emancipation. Four millions of people 
had gone forth from bondage; but they had 
harmed neither person nor property, although, 
in the absence of their masters on the battle- 
field, everything was in their hands, To the 
question, Will they work ? the answer was, Of 
course they will, if they are fairly paid for it, 
with cash instead of the lash; and thus the 
proper incentives*to labour are supplied... . 

“The coloured population, however, had 
much to suffer yet, for North and South were 
not homogeneous. The South had intended to 
have a vast slave-holding empire, and was con- 
fident to the last that it would succeed. Buta 
stupendous chavge had suddenly taken place. 
They had seen the slave taken at once from the 
auction block to the ballot-box, transformed 
from a chattel into an American citizen. The 
shock was great, and the South had behaved 
quite as well ascould have been expected— 
better than he (Mr. Garrison) expected. What- 
ever may happen, nothing can be so bad as the 
old state of things, for slavery genders a spirit 
which exalts itself above all that is called God. 
The negroes will be gradually educated ; the 
enfranchised slaves are eager to learn and do 


into their hands. President Grant had had a 
difficult task. The old slave spirit was rampant 


| 
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tion following upon defeat was over a great 
terrorism had been exercised over the negroes. 
Within the last ten years thousands of them 
have actually been killed, and thousands driven 
from their homes into the wilderness; and no 
white man had been punished for these crimes, 
In South Carolina General Grant had been 
called on to preserve order by sending a mili- 
tary force, so that the negroes might have an 
opportunity to vote. A few soldiers were sent, 
but no liberty was interfered with except the 
liberty to cut throats. 

“Mr. Garrison could not speak hopefully of 
the next four years for America. Mr. Hayes 
was a man of fine character, upright and pure 
as a public man, but he had erred by lending 
himself to a policy of compromise with the 
South. He had reversed the policy of Grant. 
and had left the negroes, by the withdrawal 
of the troops from Carolina and Louisiana, as 
sheep among wolves. The whites had now 
got possession practically of those States, and 
might commit any atrocities they pleased. 
The Government of the United States cannot 
send troops again for the preservation of order 


| without a requisition from the Governor or 


Legislature concerned, and the whites will take 
care that no such requisition is made. The 
consequence will be that the Black votes will 
be so much waste paper, and the elections will 
be a farce. 

** Everything possible will be done to repress 
the negroes, to prevent their education, and to 
keep them back. A trying time is before the 
United States ; but this is, after all, only the 
oscillation of the pendulum, and the equali- 
brium will at length be attained.’ 


The Bishop has already received sub- 
stantial aid from many kind friends, inclu- 


_ ding the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and other 


well-known names. Donations will be 
received by the Treasurers, Messrs. Morgah 
and Scott, 12, Paternoster Buildings; by 
Messrs. David Taylor & Son, 61, Mark 
Lane, London; Edward Hutchinson, Esq., 
Church Missionary Society, 16, Salisbury 
Square, London; the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, 
London; and by Bishop Moore, at the 
Wesleyan Mission House, Bishopsgate 


_ Street, London. 
not lack ability, and so the power is passing — 





We annex a few extracts from the Good 


| Templars’ Watchword of October 1st, 1879, 
still in the South, and after the first stupefac- | 


which, though only two or three instances 
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out of very many, will serve to show the 
miseries endured by the so-called freedmen 
of the South :— 


“Mr, James Clark, of Street, Somerset, 
one of our Committee-men, writes, dating from 
the Atlantic Ocean, on board the 8.8. Circas- 
sian, September 18th, 1879 :— 

“‘T hope you will be enabled to find space 
for the accompanying extracts. After reading 
them no one will wonder that these poor re- 
fugees are fleeing from the land of oppression, 
where they seem to be left to the tender mer- 


cies of the low class of whites, whose brutality | 
appears, from the most reliable accounts, only | 


to be equalled by their ignorance. 

‘“‘T would earnestly appeal to our friends to 
extend a helping hand to these poor people, 
who must, without such help, promptly admi- 
nistered, perish of cold and hunger in great 
numbers, Our well-known temperance friend, 
Elizabeth Comstock, is leaving her home very 
shortly, to take and distribute what she can 
among these poor people; and I shall be very 
glad to take charge of, and forward to her care, 
any contributions in money or old clothing 
that any of our friends may have to spare for 
this object. 


in Kansas, I interviewed many of the 834 
recent arrivals in that State from the far South, 
and find one continued train of sad recitals of 
wrongs and outrages equal to the darkest spots 
that ever stained the history of savage life. 
Previous to July arrivals, it was stated by A. 
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bed at two o’clock, in the darkness of night, 
a rope slipped over his head, and 


TIED TO A HORSE’S TAIL, 
and run across ridges to the nearest woods, 
where the dead body was hung to a tree, be- 
cause he refused to report the coloured people 
in Candia parish. 

“ Mary Crawford, over a hundred years old, 
said:—‘ Ise had a heap “ups and downs” ; 
great many years ago my husban’ sole away ; 
some chillen sole off; never hear whar dey 
went. When de war free us had two lef’. 
My baby goin’ on seventy ; he’s here.’ 

“This was spoken in a low, sad wail, indi- 
cative of a life of sorrow. I conversed with 
her son, who was suffering from rheumatism, 
fiom a month’s exposure on the bank of the 
river, waiting for a boat that would bring them. 
Said his wife :—‘ We hailed all de boats dat 
pass, an’ shew ’em de money one tiine, an’ dey 
say, ‘No, we can’t take you; planters gib 300 
dollars dis trip to not take niggers Norf.” ‘Case 
my ole man was gettin’ mightily crippled 
up, out so long in chilly nights, when we got 
hereI had just eight dollars lef’; dat I paid 


| for dis little house for a mont’ to get under 


| shelter, for mother got sore throat from cole. 


“ During three weeks, in July (1879), spent | If me and chillen can get somefin’ to do afore 


| dis mont’ is out, we'll get on agin. But da’s 


W. Armor, of Kansas City, who had taken | 
| our fathers an’ mothers back thar’ for Rey’- 


much interest in assisting these refugees, that 

he believed there were nearly or quite 8,000 

arrivals of these people since March last. 
‘‘The query naturally arises, 


“WHAT IS THIS STAMPEDE ? 
“ Why is this unlooked-for emigration? Go 
to those hundreds and thousands, and listen to 
the increasing oppression practised upon them 


shootin’ an’ hangin’ so fas’ back dar, we packed 
up an’ got away.’ 

** Said a white man, as he stood looking over 
this group :—‘ What did these old people come 
for ? they can’t do any good.’ 

** The quick reply was :—‘ We couldn’t leave 


lators to kill, an’ not know whar or how they 


| die.’ 


‘‘This answer is sufficient excuse for all the 


| old people they bring. 


—the most barbarous murders committed so | 


many localities know not as they retire at | 


night but that they may be called out of their 
beds and hung or shot ere the dawn of another 
day. And here the answer is found. Here 
you will exclaim with me, ‘Is there not a 
cause P’ 

“TI will give a few of the many testimonies. 

* An ex-soldier, and a few other neighbours 
of Dickie Smith said he was called out of his 


“It is astonishing to see the insults heaped 
upon these ignorant and much-injured people. 
A stranger came to these ex-soldiers, who left 
the service without back pay, and professed to 
be a lawyer, authorised to take their discharge 


frequently that intelligent coloured men in papers and collect it forthem, Fifteen of these 


men gave him their papers, one of whom called 
for a receipt for his, though assured, as were 
all the cthers, that papers with their money 
would be given them the following week. But 
the professed lawyer, papers, or money were 
never heard of afterwards, 

“ Another swindler came to the soldiers and 
offered for sale a peculiar badge, that he said 
if they would present in Kansas it would be 
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sufficient to secure 80 or 160 acres of good 
land, and great effort was made to secure it; 
one man sold his cow for two dollars to get 
enough to purchase the valued badge. A 
number of hundreds of dollars were taken from 
them before he came to one intelligent enough 
to expose the fraud, when he left them. It 
seemed quite a general testimony among these 
people that they were better treated the first 
year or two after the war closed than at any 
time since, in many localities, and that loss 
of life had increased perceptibly each year 
since. 

“One man, with his three sons, had been 
soldiers and strong Republicans. They were 
offered two dollars each if they would vote the 
Democratic ticket, but they refused, and told 
the man who offered the money that they were 
not ready to sell themselves. But he said, 
‘It is not ‘selling yourselves; it is voting for 
the home government; the Republican ticket 
is Northern politics, and it’s your duty to vote 
the Southern ticket, But,’ said he, assuming 
a threatening attitude, ‘we are going to clean 
out, before the next election, all these Repub- 
licans.’ A few nights after all four were 


CALLED OUT IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT 
AND HUNG! 

“This was in the Red River section. While 
listening to this inhuman life-taking I was 
reminded of the remarks of a whilom slave- 
holder, in telling me of a new-fashioned gag, 
made with barbs similar to those on fish-hooks, 
that pierced the tongue so badly that she knew 
a man on Samuel Lay’s plantation on Red 
River, that was found dead in the morning 
from wearing one during the night. ‘Why, 
you Northerners have no idea of the hell upon 
earth this Red River country is.’ 

“They are failing in their policy of striking 
terror to the hearts of this people, by these 
increasing barbarities, to make them tamely 
submit. 

“ One man said he cut down a man he found 
in the woods, who must have hung there a 
number of days. 

“There were a number in this company who 
witnessed one man hung, quartered, unjointed, 
and the parts thrown off in different places in 
the woods for wild beasts to destroy! In 
listening to these awful barbarities I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, ‘How long, O 
Lord! shall these diabolical wrongs exist? O 
Lord! how long?’ 

“ But a few more scenes we will give, and 
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close these painful lines. Three witnesses 
report: — ‘Charlie Robison (Republican), a 
nice, quiet sort of a man, and his wife, knew of 
no difficulty with any one. An’ as de Reg’- 
lators had sworn they’d kill de very las’ 
’epublican afore nex’ ‘lection, we spose dat 
was all. We lived near Baton Rouge. He was 
workin’ on rented lan’, an’ his wife went in de 
fiel’ dat day, to help ’im; gwine in for supper, 
he put his han’ on her shoulder, and said— 

““* Now, babe’ (his pet name for his wife), 
‘I want you to wake me up right early in de 
morning, ’case I want to feed de mules and get 
in de fiel’ right soon.’ 

“* After entering the house, his wife said— 

‘There, Charlie; I forgot my basket. I lef’ 
by de fence.’ 

“ Never min’, babe, I’ll goan’ get it after 
supper and team fed.’ 

“ Both went, and she said da talked a long 
time, after chillen asleep, ’bout what they’d do 
nex’ Chrismass, an’ what happen las’ Chris- 
mass week, At two o’clock dat night a loud 
rap on de door wake ’em, an’ Charlie say— 

*«¢ What's wantin’ ?’ 

“‘¢ We want Charlie Robison.’ 

“¢Who’s thar?’ 

‘© ¢No matter who’s here, we want Charlie.’ 

“ His wife clinging to ’im, and beggin’ — 

“*Don’t go, Charlie, it’s de Reg’lators, 
da’ll kill you.’ 

“The urgent call came, with bitter oaths and 
cursing, with the threat— 

““¢Come out here, or we'll kerosene your 
house and burn you all up.’ 

“The trembling man went to the door, and 
jus’ open it a little, an’ day say— 

«“*T)——. you, don’t stan’ thar’, or we'll 
throw kerosene over you and burn you up in 
a minute.’ 

“ Amid the cries of his wife, beggin’ — 

“ ¢ Don’t kill Charlie,’ and he sayin’— 

“¢ Now, you won’t hang me away from my 
poor wife an’ three little chillen, will you?’ 

“ They curst ’im, an’ said— 

“ ¢ Who said we are goin’ to hang you?’ 

“And hauled ’im out, and dragged ‘im 
away, while beggin’ for his life. 

“ As soon as it was light enough to see, she 
came to us tu go wid her to hunt for Charlie. 
As wo went the way she last heard ‘im wo 
seed ’im hangin’ on a little tree in de edge of 
de woods. 

“Dis was Wednesday night, near Baton 
Rouge, an’ de next Sunday da hung Jonathan 
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Jackson, and two weeks after da huvg Stephen 
Bray.” 

“Is it a marvel that these sorely-oppressed 
and persecuted ones risk suffering in a colder 
climate when life is so uncertain ?”’ 








THE JUVENILE POPULATION OF | 


JAMAICA, 
BY THOMAS HARVEY. 

THE abolition of slavery in the West 
Indian colonies of Great Britain was one of 
the greatest and boldest measures ever 
taken in the interests of humanity and 


civilisation. Though there was little or no | 


experience to guide and aid, though the 
step was almost literally ‘‘a leap in the 
dark,” there was on the part of those who 
strenuously urged the measure, and on 
whom the moral responsibility largely 
rested, the most steadfast faith that what 
was plainly right and just must prove wise 
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and successful, The partial and temporary | 


failure that attended the measure during 
the miserable ‘‘ apprenticeship” scheme was 
not owing to the failure of just principles 
to ensure beneficent results, but to the 
spirit of compromise which impeded the 
action of those principles, and perpetuated 
the spirit and even the form of slavery 
under the name and pretence of freedom. 
However, the apprenticeship passed away, 
and in a single day the enslaved became 
free. The difference between this and sub- 
sequent emancipations of a similar kind 
was not only that it was the first, but that 
it took place in communities in which the 
slaves formed the great bulk of the popu- 
lation, and in which the whites were a 





handful and the free browns and blacks a | 


small minority. 

He would bea bold man who would deny 
that the measure had signally succeeded, 
In Jamaica, with the largest population, 
the advance of the labouring class in pro- 


perty, in education, and in all the elements | 


of civilisation has been great, Taking the 
colonies as a whole the aggregate produc- 
tion of the old staples of sugar and coffee 
has increased, while niany new industries 
have been and are being developed. We 
may remark in passing that in the late 
slave States of North America larger crops 
of cotton are being raised than were ever 
raised during slavery. Bothin these States 
and in the British West Indies many 
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thousands of labourers have withdrawn 
from the production of sugar and of cotton. 
The larger crops are raised by fewer hands, 
a pretty plain proof of the greater effi- 
ciency of free labour, directed, as it is, by 


| & healthier and a higher intelligence. 


Yet there is another side to the picture. 
Slavery degraded labour, and it rendered 
honest manual labour a reproach. Even 
industrious parents, who had been slaves, 
could hardly bear to see their free-born 
children work with their hands. Parental 
discipline was and is too much in aveyance, 
and when exercised it is too often capri- 
ciously and severely, and not judiciously 
and with patience. An excellent friend of 
ours, who is largely interested in West 
India property, and who at the same time 
is one of the most earnest of anti-slavery 
men, writes:—‘‘ When working with the 
people in ——, it was an unpleasant ex- 
perience, though readily explained, that 
our more reliable workmen were those who 
had been : aezs; the others had inherited 
the evil of slavery, minus the discipline.” 

It will take years, perhaps generations, 
to eradicate the evils of slavery on the 
labourers, and on too many of the em- 
ployers. We have been glad to observe 
that this subject has occupied the attention 
of the Government of Jamaica. A Com- 
mission, composed of the Chief Justice, the 
Attorney-General, the Rey. Dr. Campbell, 
the Rey. D. J. East and Dr. Phillippo, has 
been sitting at intervals for the last two 
years, and has, we believe, collected an 
important body of evidence. The Report 
has not yet appeared, but the composition 
of the Commission ensures a measure of 
confidence in advance, and we trust not 
only that the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the Report may be wise and prac- 
tical, but that they will receive the prompt 
and earnest attention of the Governor and 
Legislative Council of the Island. We 
await this document with much interest. 


INDIAN COOLIE IMMIGRATION 
INTO JAMAICA. 

WE have just received the ‘* Correspen- 
dence in reference to the financial arrange- 
ment for importing Indian Coolies into 
Jamaica.” 

Our readers will remember that a nume- 
rous and influential deputation from this 
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Society presented to Lord Carnavon a 
Memorial on the flagrant injustice which 
was being inflicted on the general population 
of Jamaica by the system which had been 
pursued in regard to immigration, and what 
we cannot but deem the financial jugglery 
by which it was supported. 

In that Memorial they showed that— 

The immigration cost £513,627 ; that of 
this sum only £79,841 had been paid by the 
estates which had received the coolies ; 

That the sum of £58,773 had been paid 
directly from the general returns of the 
Island; 

That the balance, amounting to £375,613, 
is stated to have been paid “ from immigra- 
tion revenues, or from loans redeemable 
from immigration revenues,” ; 

That the power of borrowing, viz., to the 
extent of £150,000, having been exhausted, 
this department of the Island exchequer 
had been Janded in hopeless insolvency. 

Their Memorial concluded in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

‘* They would only be too glad were they 
able to indicate any plan by which the 
hopeless debt which it has accumulated 
might be liquidated without inflicting yet 
further injustice on the peasantry of the 
Island. Any such solution they fear is now 
impossible ; and under the supreme neces- 
sity of bringing the present state of things 
to an end, as in other cases of insolvent 
estates, the wrong ‘done may have to be 
borne in order to effect it.” 

The Committee gave their reluctant ac- 
quiescence to the cancelment of this debt, 
whereby a permanent burden was thrown 
on the already over-burdened population of 
Jamaica, on the condition that a system so 
utterly unsound should be brought to a 
speedy close. 

It is but too obvious from this correspond- 
ence that while their part of the compact 
made by Lord Carnarvon is readily enough 
accepted, every effort has been made, and 
not without some success, to evade the 
primary condition on the other part—that 
future emigration to Jamaica, if such there 
be, shall be at the cost of the planters and 
not be charged on the taxation of the Island, 
which is mostly raised from the negro 
population, to compete with whose labour 
the coolies are imported. 

It will be seen that while Sir Anthony 
Musgrave has been with no little ability and 
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firmness of purpose carrying into effect 
the setttlement of the question by Lord 
Carnarvon in its spirit and intention, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has been advocating 
relaxation of its conditions, which is but 
too certain to end in the same financial 
delinquency as before, and thus to inflict a 
still further burden on the revenues of the 
Island. 

THOMAS CLARKSON. 
(From the Times, October 10, 1879.) 


BETWEEN two and three miles from Ware 
an obelisk has been erected by Mr. Arthur 
Giles Puller, of Youngsborough, to mark 
the spot on which Clarkson first resolved to 
devote himself to the abolition of the slave- 
trade. The ceremony of unveiling was 
yesterday performed by Miss Merivale, 
daughter of the Dean of Ely; and Dean 
Merivale, who forty-five years ago stood on 
the spot with Clarkson himself and heard 
all the circumstances from his lips, told 
the story in a very simple and unaffected 
manner. 

Dean Merivale said,—‘* Ladies and gentle- 
men,— Your friend and neighbour has 
introduced me to you under the very com- 
plimentary title of ‘ historian.’ I accept the 
title so far only as to give you a very simple 
narrative, without any attempt at eloquence, 
much less poetry. It was in the year 1789, 
ninety-four years ago, that Clarkson, then 
quite a young man, had taken his degree at 
Cambridge, and had competed in an essay 
for a prize. The subject of the essay was 
put forward by the Vice-Chancellor in a 
very tentative manner, showing how little 
impression and interest had been created on 
this great question. The thesis was, ‘Is it 
lawful to enslave people against their will ?’ 
It was, as it were, an open question. Clark- 
son, either pleased with the subject, though 
he had not attended to it before, or anxious 
to distinguish himself, wrote his essay and 
gained the prize. He recited the essay at 
what is called in the University ‘ the Com- 
mencement,’ which is the end of one acade- 
mical year and the beginning of the next, 
and is always held at the end of June or the 
beginning of July. I tried to ascertain the 
exact day, but could not ascertain it, for, 
though there are records, that record has 
been lost. Himself mentioned the month of 
June, and therefore we accept the month, 
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though we do not know the actual day. 


The day is interesting because, after deliver- | 


ing his recitation, he took horse to ride to 
London. He tells us afterwards, in the 
history he wrote at the conclusion of the 
great campaign on the slave-trade, how as 
he went along on his solitary ride he was 
thinking over and over again of what he 
had been saying that day or the day before, 
and, brooding over it, he felt very much 
depressed at the shocking things he had to 
relate. And he tells us that when he came 
Within sight of Wadesmill he felt so much 
distressed and affected that he would not go 
into the village in the condition he was in. 
So he got off his herse, held it by the 


subject of his essay. At last he said to 
himself, ‘If this be so, it must be put 
down ;’ and he rose with his heart lightened, 
and went on to the ‘Feathers’ Inn. He 
then proceeded to London, read such books 
on the subject as he could find, in the course 
of a few months associated himself with 
such men as Granville Sharpe and Bennet 
Langton, and in a short time determined 
to devote himself entirely to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. Ile was a man 
of small means, but he determined to give 
up every idea of a profession, and to 
devote himself wholly to that great cause. 
For years he did so, and in 1807, twenty- 
two years afterwards, the abolition of the 
slave-trade was carried by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the work he had contemplated 
was effected. (Hear, hear.) And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you are in the habit of 
reading history critically, you will ask, 
‘What is the evidence on which we know 
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_ And we want to take with us some younger 





man, whe may, perchance, survive us and 
live to point out the spot, and interest some 
generous spirits in giving effect to the 
desire.’ I had the honour of being intro- 
duced to Clarkson, occupied a place in his 
carriage, and came down with him to the 
‘Feathers.’ We got out at the ‘ Feathers,’ 
put up our horses there, and set out for this 
place. In connection with that visit I often 
think of the words of Wordsworth — 


‘ Clarkson, it was an obstinate hill to climb.’ 


It was, and Clarkson was then an old man 


_ and had been greatly affected by the cir- 
| cumstances. He had evidently been feeling 
bridle, and thought again and again on the | 


the situation very much; but he walked up 
the hill, looked about, and said, ‘ I should 
like to ascertain the exact spot.’ He seemed 
alittle dazed, and I think the hill must have 
been lowered since that time. (Hear, hear.) 
He turned round and said, ‘Oh! I remem- 
ber. I just turned the corner of the road, 
and noticed the smoke from the “ Feathers ” 
Inn. I wouldn’t go down, because I felt 
so much affected, and I got off my horse 


/ and sat down on that spot.’ Then Mr. 


Basil Moutague, who was an impulsive 


| man, seized my arm, and, dragging me 


that Clarkson sat down here?’ Well, just | 


after the Bill was carried, or at the moment 
the Bill was on the point of being carried, 
Basil Montague—a man well known in the 
literary world, and interested in Clarkson’s 
work—came one morning to my father’s 
house and said, ‘We are going to take a 
step to perpetuate the memory of Clarkson's 
great deed, and to commemorate the com- 
mencement of the abolition. Clarkson is 


going with me down to Wadesmill, where, | 
as you may have read in his book, he first | 
conceived the idea. We have reason to | 


believe that the friends of the cause will one 
day erect a monument on the spot in order 
that there should be a local habitation as 
Well as a name to this event in history. 


| 
} 
| 


across to the place, said, ‘You will never 
forget that place.’ Therefore, I always felt 
there was a certain obligation resting on me 
to commemorate that spot. I brought the 
subject more than once before persons in- 
terested in the great history, but have been 
unsucessful until about one year ago our 
excellent friend, Mr. Puller, hearing the 
story, not from me, but another, said, ‘I 
am very interested in what you tell me, and 
I should like to take it up myself.’ ” 

Miss Merivale then came forward, and, 
unveiling the obelisk, said,—‘‘ I now unveil 
this monument erected to Clarkson, the 
liberator of the African slaves, and I hope 
it may stand for many years as a memorial 
of his virtuous perseverance.”’ 

On the motion of Mr. Coddington, a vote 
of thanks to Miss Merivale was passed, and 
the ceremony terminated. 

The obelisk consists of a piece of Portland 
stone on a base of rubbed Yorkshire stone» 
and rises to no great height. It stands by 
the roadside, on a hill overlooking the little 
village of Wadesmill, among the pleasant 
places of the county of Hertford. It bears 
the following inscription :— 
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“On the spot where stands this monu- 
ment, in the month of June, 1785, Thomas 
Clarkson resolved to devote his life to 
bringing about the abolition of the slaye- 
trade.” On the base are the words :— 

“Placed here by Arthur Giles Puller, of 
Youngsbury, October 9, 1879.” 

[On this interesting subject the Times con- 
tributed the following instructive leader. } 

“To trace the actual birthplace of an 
idea is about as difficult as to demonstrate 
the local origin of an attack of typhoid 
fever. There may seem something fanciful, 
therefore, in the ceremonial at Wadesmill 
which we describe this morning. The ob- 
ject of the festivity was to unveil a monu- 
ment, not to Thomas Clarkson, but to an 
idea which on its site, ninety-four years ago, 
mastered Thomas Clarkson’s mind. On 
that spot, as Dean Merivale shows in his 
interesting retrospect, Clarkson believed that 
he had formed the resolution to dedicate his 
life to the abolition of the slave-trade. In 
truth, a man scarcely himself knows when 
and how a thought like that has been pro- 
duced. Its lines may have been laid down 
without his own direct consciousness, Cir- 
cumstances may have completed the struc- 
ture and furnished every detail of the equip- 
ment as noiselessly as rose King Solomon’s 
Temple. Suddenly some restraining rope 
is cut away, and a supreme ‘resolution is 
launched on the waters, as much to the 
wonder of the mind which has nursed it as 
of strangers. The new scheme of life ap- 
pears to be an inspiration’ of the moment, 
when it is really the slow growth of years. 
Yet, after all, this is no more than might be 
said of any great fact, of action as well as 
of judgment, which it might be proposed to 
commemorate. A victory has often been 
won before ever the sound of a gun was 
heard. The crownof martyrdom may have 
blossomed on other and much earlier fields 


_than those which have been celebrated for 


the offering of the sacrifice. An illustrious 
event which statute or obelisk, cross or 
mound, signalises is doubtless only the last 
point in a series. In the same way, at some 
instant the mind becomes aware that it has 
finally chosen its vocation. If Waterloo 
has its lion, and St. Giles’s at Oxford its 
cross, the place at which Pitt bid Wilber- 
force proclaim his crusade may well be 
marked by its ‘ Emancipation oak,’ the place 
at which Clarkson dedicated himself to the 
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same gencrous cause may well have its 
Emancipation obelisk. 

‘*In one sense a reformer like Thomas 
Clarkson is better entitled to his obelisk than 
the reformer of a Constitution or a religion. 
A reform for the most part contains its own 
monument. It constructs as well as destroys, 
If it pulls down one building, it is to open 
space for a more enduring fabric. The 
reformer enshrines his fame in his own 
creation. That will not suffer his name to 
perish. A reform like that which Thomas 
Clarkson accomplished is only a reform in 
one of its aspects. The institution it levelled 
to the ground was a mere monstrosity, 
excluding light ‘and air from the space it 
covered. The virtue of the change which 
improved it off the face of the earth was 
that it relieved the world of a shame and an 
offence. When first the slave-trade, and 
then slavery within the British Empire, 
were banned, so far as their sentence 
was effectual, they disappeared absolutely: 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp and Wilber- 
force made war to the knife against them. 
They wanted only to rid European civili- 
sation of stains upon it. But in proportion 
to their success their own memory has 
faded. Traditions survive of the eloquence 
of Wilberforce. Clarkson left no traditions 
of oratory to keep his memory green. At 
each step of his ascent, as abuses fell before 
him, his own axe was cutting away the 
ladder from under his feet. For a thousand 
who associate the name of Wilberforce with 
the interdiction of the slave-trade hardly 
one Englishman has heard of Clarkson, 
Yet the worth of his contribution behind 
the scenes to the work surpasses all that 
his brilliant ally effected on the stage of 
Parliament. Daring years of patient toil 
Clarkson was collecting at British ports the 
evidence which, published to the world, 
made England and even the House of Com. 
mons shudder, In 1787 he, with Dillwyn, 
and Sharp, and Wilberforce, founded the 
Society for the Suppression of the Slave- 
Trade. But the foundation of the Society 
was only a public manifestation of a work 
which Clarkson had long been prosecuting. 
Its efforts were dependent on the materials 
with which he continually supplied it, The 
atrocities he showed to be perpetrated in 
the middle passage formed the burden of & 
hundred petitions. To these petitions, which 
Clarkson's revelations inspired, Fox him- 
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self ascribed the triumph of humanity over 
the natural inertness of the Legislature. 
It seemed as if the movement thus com- 
menced were about to sweep all before it. 
Pitt became a convert to the pleadings of 
Wilberforce; the Commons in 1792, and 
in 1796, pronounced against the iniquitous 
traffic. But the Peers maintained the yested 
rights of inhumanity, and the French war 
fought on the side of the West Indian 
planters. In times of depression as of 
apparent victory, Thomas Clarkson never 
tired or turned faint-hearted. He had none 
of the glory or splendid parliamentary field 
days to invigorate him. He compiled the 
briefs from which his famous confederates 
were to gather renown. The campaign of 
twenty-two years was in 1807 decided in 
favour of justice to the negro, Then poets 
told of the generous achievements of Pitt 
and Fox and Wilberforce; they never sang 
of him who had done more than all the rest 
put together. His part in the result was 
not unknown. It was, however, too abso- 
lutely bound up with the machinery and 
details of the task to offer points for remark 
and praise. His own contemporaries under- 
stood that without Clarkson the slave-trade 
could not have been branded as a sin and 
disgrace. The fact appeared so obvious 
that they scarcely thought it needed men- 
tion. His share in the next instalment of 
negro emancipation was hardly less im- 
portant than in the first. He laboured for 
the liberation of slaves in the British colonies 
as he had Jaboured to defend their African 
homes from violation, None did more than 
he towards the final victory of 1833. This 
isa fact which at the time no one would 
have disputed. To have insisted upon so 











apparent a truth would have had the air of | 
proclaiming a truism. But thememories of | 


days when the battle against slavery was 
still drawn have been rolled up and put 
away. The recollection of Thomas Clark- 
son is hidden away in their voluminous 
folds, whence contemporaries could not have 
disentangled it. Various names might be 
instanced which, for the very reason, per- 
haps, that their bearers were less identified 
with the particular chapter of English 
history, memory would recall in connection 
With the prohibition of the slave-trade and 
negro emancipation before that of the man 
who guided the national sympathies straight 
to their goal. The very unity and single- 
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ness of Clarkson’s aims and energies have 
worked an injustice which this modest 
monument at Wadesmill may help in 
some measure to repair.” 








Obituary otives, 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE STEPHEN. 

THE death of Sir George Stephen, Q.C., 
‘‘the celebrated advocate for the aboli- 
tion of slavery,” is announced in a short 
paragraph, under date of July 10, from 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria. <A 
younger son of ‘‘ Master Stephen,” the 
brother-in-law of William Wilberforce, he 
was also related to Lord Macaulay. The 
three families were linked together by bonds 
stronger than those of social aflinity—no 
names in English history being more pro- 
minently ‘Abolitionist’’ than those of 
William Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, 
and James Stephen. It was not the lot of 
any of the sons of the first to tread closely 
in their father’s footsteps, though the 
bishop never deserted ,the anti-slavery 
standard. The only son of the second, 
however, was faithful to the principles of 
his laborious sire throughout his brilliant 
parliamentary career. But the younger son 
of James Stephen far surpassed his parent, 
not, indeed, in steady adherence to the 
principles he espoused—for these were 
hardly less advanced by Mr. Stephen’s work 
on ‘The Treatment of the Slaves in the 
West Indies” than by the labours of Clark- 


| son himself--but in the zeal, assiduity, and 


perseverance, which he displayed in the 
grand crises of the cause. Sir G. Stephen’s 
enthusiasm, by nature fervid, had been fed 
at the family fireside, and in social inter- 
course with his elders; and having been 
bred to the law, and acquired large experi- 
ence in practice as an attorney, he was well 
armed at all points for service in the field 
when the battle of emancipation came to 
be fought. It did not suit his genius to 
throw his energies into parliamentary life; 
his ambition, too, was contented to aid the 
struggle for liberty in more private ways. 
Whenever it was necessary, however, he 
was ready to appear upon the platform, and 
make a speech of which it was difficult to 
say whether it was more remarkable for the 
fulness of its information or for the fire of 
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its eloquence. But during the earlier years 
of the protracted struggle, it became his 
part to collect the facts, to place them in 
due order before the minds of the Lushing- 
tons and the Buxtons who succeeded the 
venerable Wilberforce in the work of parlia- 
mentary advocacy ; or, as in the instance of 
Lord Suffield’s memorable inquiry before a 
committee of the House of Lords, to draw 
up the heads ofan indictment before which 
the ‘‘ West India interest” (as the pro- 
prietors and their agents were styled) should 
find it impossible to stand. From this time 
George Stephen was the heart and soul of 


the movement. In the heat of the conflict | 


it was the good fortune of the present 
writer to make his acquaintance. In pros- 
pect of an election for the borough of 
Liverpool, which was to be determined 
with reference to the abolition of slavery or 
its perpetuation in another form, the 
Christian ministers of the town—those at 
least who presided over Nonconformist 
churches—entered into and published an 
engagement with each other to support 
anti-slavery candidates only, and not to 
hearken to the voice of sugar charmers— 
** be the charmer (as the margin says) never 
so cunning.” In this compact was included 
the then most influential member of the 
Methodist Conference, who, instead of ful- 
filling the engagement into which he had 
voluntarily entered, yielded to the per- 
suasions of those who favoured the preten- 
sions of Lord Sandon, and then threw his 
whole weight into the scale of the sugar- 
planters. 

At this time the Christian Advocate, 
though from the first, as to the last, an inde- 
pendent journal, had formed no party in 
the Methodist connection. But the young 
editor, full of indignation at what he 
deemed an act of tergiversation, imme- 
diately taxed the powerful delinquent with 
his unfaithfulness, and devoted himself and 
his columns, with all his heart and without 
reserve, to the furtherance of slave emanci- 
pation. The stand made, as well as the 
ground on which it had been taken, attracted 
the attention of Mr. George Stephen, and 
laid the foundation of a lasting friendship 
and an intercourse interrupted only by that 
gentleman’s removal to the antipodes. In 
the columns of the Advocate Mr. Stephen 
wrote a series of articles which conferred 
upon that journal the high distinction of 
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being, from that day forth to the final close 
of the severe struggle, the uncompromising 
organ of total and immediate abolition. 

It rests with those members of Sir 
George’s family who have preceded him to 
Australia to give from their father’s papers 
the true story of a noble and completely 
triumphant contest, which, when fully 
made known, will not fail to immortalise 
his name. As there were no bounds to his 
ardour, so there was no limit to his energy 
and endurance, nor any stint in the sacri- 
fices he made, personal or pecuniary. To 
him we owe the signal defeat of the scheme 
of ‘‘ apprenticeship,” and of all other com- 
promises and delays, and the simple aboli- 
tion of slavery, total and immediate, Far 
be it from us to disparage any other man’s 
claim or to magnify the praise of our illus- 
trious friend at other men’s expense. Yet, 
certain it is that, had Sir George Stephen 
yielded to the remonstrances of some anti- 
slavery leaders who then filled larger spaces 
in the public eye than himself, the “‘ appren- 
ticeship ” might have been carried with 
even their assent, and the consummate 
crown of a strenuous struggle mutilated 
and marred. It was he who formed and 
became the indefatigable chairman of the 
Agency Anti-Slavery Committee, a distinct 
society formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing the TOTAL and IMMEDIATE abolition of 
slavery. To obtain this great object a num- 
ber of able lecturers, including the late 
George Thompson, were employed to spread 
accurate information as to the condition of 
the slaves, and to insist upon the total and im- 
mediate abolition of slavery, which neither 
the most determine enemies nor weak and 
trimming friends could peril or resist. 

If it be inquired why a man who did all 
this spent his later years in the Australian 
colonies, the present writer leaves those to 
make answer or to maintain reserve who 
will best know how to do and have the 
right to determine; but he will violate 
neither confidence nor truth when he closes 
this brief and hasty tribute to one of the 
‘‘worthies” of England, by venturing to 
affirm that Sir George Stephen was a real 
though a humble imitator of Him who, 
though He was rich yet for the sake of others 
became poor, that they through His poverty 
might be rich.—Nonconformist. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. MULLENS. 

WE deeply regret to have to record the 
death of a late member of our committee, 
who was well known and loved in a very 
large circle, and who has fallen, as he would 
have desired, in the path of active Christian 
duty. Our report, greatly abridged, is taken 
from the Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society for October, 1879 :— 

Announcements in the public press will, 
long ere this, have conveyed to a wide circle 
the painful intelligence of the death of 
Dr. Mullens, on July 10th, near Mpwapwa. 
Thus, at the very outset in carrying out 
the new and arduous enterprise in Central 
Africa to which he had devoted himself, 
has his active and useful missionary life 
terminated. 

He was born in London, September 2nd, 
1820, a member of a large family circle, in 
which an intelligent and practical Chris- 
tianity was to be seen in daily life in an 
eminent degree. 

Having in his boy-days received a good 
school education, and for two years after- 
wards pursued his studies under private 
tuition, he was well prepared for the next 
onward step, which he took in 1837, when 
he entered Coward College. While at 
Coward College, in 1841, he took the degree 
of B.A. at the University of London. 

In June, 1842, he offered himself to the 
London Missionary Society as a candidate 
for missionary service. 

Being accepted by the Directors for 
foreign service, and appointed to Calcutta, 
it was arranged for him to spend one session 
at Edinburgh, in the further study of mental 
philosophy and logic. In the following 
year, on September 5th, he was ordained 
at Barbican Chapel, and on the 9th of the 
same month he sailed for India, having on 
the voyage the advantage of the company, 
and of the instruction in Bengali, of the 
Rey. A. F. Lacroix. Arriving in Calcutta, 
besides pursuing the study of Bengali, he 
entered on work in the Institution at 
Bhowanipore, for which work he was desig- 
nated and especially fitted. 

In 1845, he married a daughter of Mr. 
Lacroix, who was a valuable aid to him, 
and whose devotion to native female educa- 
tion and improvement, at first in schools, 
and afterwards in zenana visitation (which 
she was one of the earliest to undertake), 
still stands, as in her lifetime, an example 
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and a stimulus to those in like circum- 
stances. 

In 1846, Mr. Mullens was able, by mas- 
tery of the vernacular of the people, to 
succeed Mr. Campbell in the pastorate of 
the native Church at Bhowanipore, which 
office he held until 1866, when he finally 
left Calcutta. 

In 1867 he received from the University 
of Edinburgh the degree of D.D., and in 
1868, by the death of Dr. Tidman, he be- 
came sole Foreign Secretary. 

In 1870, he accepted the appointment by 
the Directors to act, with Rev. Henry Allon 
and Mr. Henry Wright, as a deputation to 
attend the annual meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and afterwards 
to press the claims of the Society on the 
churches in Canada. Returning to England, 
he resumed his home duties till 1873, when, 
on account of the remarkable expansion 
of the Madagascar Mission, and of various 
difficulties which had arisen in it, he, with 
the Rev. J. Pillans, was appointed a depu- 
tation to visit that interesting scene of 
Christian effort, to gain information bearing 
on the interests of the Mission, and to hold 
full conference with the Society’s mission- 
aries in the island respecting the measures 
best adapted to promote those interests. In 
the discharge of this duty he was absent 
from England fifteen months. 

Having undertaken to personally accom- 
pany the African Mission, at least as far as 
Zanzibar, Dr. Mullens left England on April 
24th,1879, with Mr. Griffith and Dr. Southon, 
and arrived at Zanzibar on May 27th. All 
preparations being completed, they sailed 
from Zanzibar for the mainland on June 
13th, and, after a brief stay near the coast 
to complete arrangements, set forward into 
the interior. 

Dr. Southon writes—‘‘ Generally speak- 
ing, Dr. Mullens did not find the hardships 
of camp life so bad as he anticipated. He 
was ever expressing his appreciation of our 
excellent tents, so warm at night, so cool 
in the day, and so comfortable. He tho- 
roughly appreciated the various articles of 
native food which we were able to procure, 
and with our own store of English pro- 
visions we never lacked for food. 

“He frequently walked considerable dis- 
tances, and once did a whole march with 
me without being carried at all. At first 
he used to walk to ease the men, subse- 
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quently it was for the pleasure which a 
good walk often gives to a person in good 
health. On arriving in camp, his bed, 
tent, &c., being ready, he would lie down 
for an hour, or, if not very tired, busy him- 


self with any little thing he wished to do, | sionary Society to Tanganyika, in Central 
After our second breakfast, generally an 

hour or so after arriving in camp, he would | 
write his journal, &c. Then, as soon as the | 


heat of the day was somewhat gone, if any | 


hills were near he would get a native to tell 
him their names; any distant mountains he 
always ‘took’ with the theodolite or pris- 
matic compass. At noon occasionally he 
got meridians of the sun. 

“Tt was at Kitange, Saturday, July 5th, 
150 miles from Saadani, that Dr. Mullens 
first caught a severe cold, after having 


ascended a high hill for the purpose of | 


taking observations. Being much exhausted 
when he came down, I was hoping that he 


Sunday there, instead of going on that day, 
as we had intended. But the arrival of Dr. 
Baxter, of the Church Missionary Society, 
from Mpwapwa, who was on his way to 
the coast, anda good breakfast, led him to 
attempt the journey to Rubeho, six miles. 
Dr. Baxter also went with us to spend the 
Sunday. On arriving there he was much 
exhausted, and ate but little dinner, though 
he continued to converse as usual. I feared 
malarious fever, and as Dr. Baxter was 
invited by Dr. Mullens to share his tent, I 
asked him kindly to watch over him, and 
if he nected any untoward symptoms to 
report tome. AJ] Sunday he remained in 
bed, and though he had fever he doctored 
himself, and said he should be all right on 
the morrow. In the morning at 5 a.m. he 
was decidedly worse, but later on was better, 
and got up. We remained in camp all day, 
Towards evening an obstinate fit of vomit- 


ing set in, after which he called Dr. Baxter | Freight of 
and mysclf, and placed his case in our | “8”  ° 
We did our best, but decided that | 


it would be better to move camp next day, | 


hands, 


as it was so cold at Rubeho. 

“On Wednesday,the 9th, he was decidedly 
worse, and suffered a great deal of pain. 
Dr. Baxter and myself never left him for 
any appreciable time after this. Inflamma- 
tion of the bowels had set in, and he sank 
into delirium, and died quite from exhaus- 
tion at 5.20 am., on Thursday, July 10th, 
1879,” 
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DEATH OF AN AFRICAN 
MISSIONARY. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death 
of the Rey. Arthur William Dodgshun, 
one of the missionaries of the London Mis- 


Africa, The sad intelligence was made 
known at the London Mission House by 
the following telegram, received from Aden, 
under date September ist :—‘‘ Broyon writes 
—Dodgshun died Ujiji seven days after 
arrival there.”—Daily News. 








ONE OF THE TRADES OF LIVER- 
POOL NOW EXTINCT. 


(To the Editor of the Daily Post.) 


Srtr,—I received some time since from 
New York the following extract from the 


| account-book (about 121 years old) of a firm 
would suggest that we stay the following | 


at Charleston. The book contains several 


_ account sales of slaves, showing net proceeds 


of from £60,000 to £70,000. It contains 
also the accounts of various shipments for 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other ports. For 


| obvious reasons I suppress the names. 


Account sale, charges, and net proceeds of 
fifteen new negro slaves received per sloop 
Prince George, John Rolf master, from 
Gambia, on account of... . merchants, 
Liverpool. 

9th October, 1778, sold to.... 
ten men and five women, at 
£220 each, payable next March £3,300 0 0 

Heron charges :— 

Permit 7s. 6d., duties 
at £10 per head, 
and fees 10s. ...£15017 6 

Sixteen blankets given 
to the above, and 
one who died, cost 25 0 0 

Beef, bread, rice, and 
paid a woman for 
care of them for two 
nights ene 

Commission,5 percent. 16 

sixteen 

negroes, paid Cap- 
tain John Rolf at £5 
10s. per head, and 
for some woollen 
covering at Antigua 
17s, 10d., at 700 
per cent, ... ... 622 11 10 


Okt. 6s 


aa 


965 4 4 


—_—_—_———_ 


Net proceeds .. £2,334 15 § 


Yours, &., 
WILLIAM BLoop. 
Liverpool, Aug. 28, 1879. 
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THE CHINESE COOLIE TRAFFIC 
TO CUBA AND BRAZIL. 


WE have the pleasure to lay before our 
readers the following letter, received from 
the Chinese Embassy, in reply to an address 
presented to the Marquis Tseng, in April 
last, relative to the inhuman treatment of 
Chinese coolies in Cuba. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Chinese Minister has 
received your communication of the 2nd 
ultimo, reminding him of the points brought 
to his notice by the Deputation of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
that did him the bonour to wait upon him 
in April last, and in connection with the 
reported dispatch of envoys from Brazil to 
treat with His Excellency for the conclusion 
of a Labour Convention, bringing to his 
notice the danger to the liberties of imported 
labourers, which arises from the presence in 
Brazil of a very Jarge slave population. 

With regard to the former of these points 
1 am directed by the Minister to inform you, 
that in fulfilment of the promise made by 
him on the above occasion, he communi- 
cated to the Imperial Government and to 
his colleague at Madrid the recommenda- 
tions of the Deputation, but has not yet 
learned to what extent they have been able 
to act upon them. 

In relation to the other point contained in 
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your letter Iam to state that His Excellency | 


knows nothing about the envoys who are 
said to be on their way to London in order 
to conclude a convention with him. The 


Brazilian Government has made overtures | 
to that of China with the view of concluding | 


a commercial treaty between the two coun. 
tries, but it is extremely improbable that in 
the event of these overtures being enter- 
tained the negotiations would be carried on 
in London. 

It has been reported to the Minister that 
in virtue of a Jaw passed by Brazil in 1871, 
making the importation of slaves into that 
country illegal, and giving to the children 
of existing slaves all the privileges of free- 
born Brazilians, the extinction of slavery 
throughout Brazil is a matter of compara- 
tively short time. The Minister would like 
to know whether in the opinion of the 
Anti-Slavery Society this statement be well- 
founded. 

The Minister desires to thank the Mem- 
bers of the British and Foreign Anti- 
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Slavery Society for the vigilant interest 
which they continue to take in all that 
relates to the amelioration of the condition 
of that portion cf his countrymen who 
remain in Cuba, and begs to assure the 
Committee that feelings of duty not less 
than of philanthropy will always ensure his 
readiness to co-operate with them in their 
benevolent exertions. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlenicn, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
HaLurpay MAcARrtTxey. 
Chinese Legation, London, 
August 8, 1879. 
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